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VERGE ON INSURANCE 
RATE WAR IN CUBA 


New York Brokers Landing Many 
Lines at Less Than Tariff 
Rates 


COMPANIES 





LIST OF ENTERED 





Brisk Competition for Business, Some 
of Which is Going in Outside 
Companies 





Competition for business in Cuba is 
so brisk at the present time, and so 
many brokers are going after these 
lines, that a condition perilously close 
to a rate war is in effect. Just who is 
cutting rates and who is not is a ques- 
tion which is bothering companies and 
agents which are observing tariff 
practices. 

In addition to the local companies 
the following are entered in Cuba: 
Alliance, Atlas, Commercial Union, 
Continental, Guardian, Hartford, Home, 
Law, Union & Rock, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, London Assurance, Lon- 
don & Lancashire, Union of Paris, 
Union of London, National, Northern, 
North British & Mercantile, Norwich 
Union, Phoenix of Connecticut; Phoe- 
nix of London; Royal, Royal Exchange, 


Scottish Union & National, Sun, United 
States, and Yorkshire. L 


$75,000 Deposit 


In order to enter Cuba it is neces- 
sary to deposit $75,000. All of the 
companies entered are said to sub- 
scribe to the Tariff Rates of the Asso- 
ciated Companies. This is one of the 
few rating organizations where there 
are fines. One paragraph of the asso- 
ciation’s rules reads as follows: 

“If the fact of having lost either a 
hew insurance ordered by interested 
party or renewal by his refusal to pay 
a commission to the assured or more 
brokerage than authorized is satisfac- 
torily proved by an agent, and, if 
afterwards, it turns out that the same 
insurance has been effected by another 
agent, this iast named agent shall in- 
demnify the former for the loss sus- 
tained by his loyalty to the regula- 
tions of the assoc iation, ceding to him 
a re-insurance for the whole time for 
which the insurance is written, and of 
one-half the amount of the insurance, 
object of the dispute; and shall also 


(Continued on page 17) 


























Organized 1853 Cash Capital $6,000,000 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION COVER 
Full Protection Against Loss from 


RIOT—INSURRECTION—CIVIL COMMO. 
TION INCLUDING STRIKE—EXPLOSION 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 
STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 




















| 
| The Pennsylvania Fire | Co. | 
e rennsy vania Fire Insurance Co. | 
Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH OFFICE, 76 William St., N. Y. CITY | 
C. F. SHALLCROSS, President 
Writes all customary forms of Fire Insurance 
Born under the shadow of Independence Hall, its office has 
been on the same site for 93 years, during which time it 
has steadfastly upheld the traditions inseparably 
associated with its birthplace. | 











1867 The 1919 
EQUITABLE LIFE 0F IOWA 


Announces 
New Policy Forms 
Incorporating: 
INCREASED TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFITS 
and 
OTHER INCREASED BENEFITS AND 
PRIVILEGES 
Low Net Cost and Best Service to Policyholders 
For Agency Connections Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 


NEW YORK LIFE MEN 
SAIL FOR FRANCE 


Walker Buckner, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Arthur Hunter, Actuary; and 
Frederick Corse in Party 











WILL BE AWAY TWO MONTHS 
Insurance Men to Study European 


Conditions; Will Make Their Head- 
quarters in Paris 





Walker Buckner, second vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life; Arthur 
Hunter, actuary of that Company, and 
Frederick Corse, 
ager, are on the ocean en-route for 
France. They will remain abroad two 


former Russian man- 


months, making headquarters in Paris. 
While abroad they will study European 
conditions. 

Mr. Buckner, who is a brother of 
Thomas A. Buckner, 
and S. O. Buckner, 
of the Company at Milwaukee, was 
European manager of the Company 
until the war when he returned to this 
country. He had lived in Europe since 
1904. Mr. Hunter, who was formerly 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America and chief insurance adviser of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance at 
Washington, has not been in Europe 
in sometime. Mr. Corse remained in 
Petrograd for a time after the Bolshe- 
viks came into authority; then left 
the country after a series of interesting 
adventures. When he arrived in this 
country he was interviewed at consid- 
erable length by newspapers who re- 
garded him as an authority on Russian 
affairs, particularly regarding finan- 
cial and economic conditions. 

Companies’ Securities Safeguarded 

European conditions have changed 
considerably under the peace treaty, 
particularly with. regard to the states 
which formerly constituted the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. These states under 
the treaty have a stability and re- 
sponsibility which are bringing order 
out of chaos and which will enable the 
countries to meet their obligations. 
American life insurance companies 
have not been writing any new business 
in Europe in some months. Their 
policies in Germany, Austria and Rus- 
sia were issued payable solely in the 
currencies of those countries, and are 
subject exclusively to the courts of 
those countries. There was no default 
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vice-president; 
inspector of agents 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL REASON Our 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of Policies Sell 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
. all provisions consistent with safe 
THE PENN MUTUAL underwriting and are guaranteed by a fe- 
: posit of the full legal reserve with the 
Life Insurance Company State. ue sromioes *“ all in our con- 
tract. tract - -doi 
OF PHILADELPHIA eel ood centracts for up-and-doing 
On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 
; 3% reserve DR. ALBERT SEATON CLAUD T. TUCK 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. Secretary 








in Germany or Austria in investments 
made pursuant to law. 

In a letter written tc the National 
City Bank, of New York, the first week 
in July, this year, Thomas A. Buckner, 
vice-president of the New York Life, 
discussed the foreign investment situa- 
tion of the New York companies, point 
ing out that the fall in the value of cur- 
rencies applies equally to assets and 
liabilities; and if principal and interest 
in the currencies of these countries are 
paid, which they will be, there can be 
no loss to the life companies. 

American Life Men Abroad 

A number of-American life insurance 
men are now in Europe. Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, second vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been there for several months, and it 
is not known when he will return. J. C. 
Rocquet, manager of the Equitable at 
Paris, is now visiting the Home Office. 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of The Pru- 
dential, is in Europe, studying economic 
and health conditions. 

Before sailing Arthur Hunter, of the 
New York Life, attended the meeting 
of the actuaries at the Hotel Astor, and 
said good-bye to his friends in that 
body. 

H. E. Duncan Back 

Henry E. Duncan, foreign manager 
of the Mutual Life, has returned from 
Europe. He was”) abroad several 
months, during which time he visited 
England, France and Holland. The 
Mutual has not been doing new busi- 
ness in Germany for fifteen years; re- 
tired from writing new business in 
France in 1905, and stopped writing in 
Italy shortly after that, when Italy went 
into government life insurance. 


TWISTING IN CHICAGO 





Discussed by Chicago Underwriters’ As- 
sociation Members—Bad Situ- 
ation, Says A. A. Drew 





Chicago, October 27.—Attacks on 
twisting and twisters in Chicago fea- 
tured the October meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters, 
resulting in action looking to the ap- 
pointment of a committee which is to 
take steps toward a clean up of the 
situation. 

A. A. Drew, for many years superin- 
tendent of agents of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, and now manager of that com- 
pany’s Chicago office, declared that con- 
ditions in Chicago were the worst of 
any place he knew of. Julius H. Meyer, 
manager of the New England Mutual 
Life, also made a very strong talk 
along the same line, declaring that it 
was absolutely essential for the good 
of the business that a stop should be 
put to such illegitimate and unethical 
practices. 

The first step in the long-threatened 
exclusion of company officials was taken 
with the introduction of a resolution, to 
be voted upon at the next meeting, 
which would restrict the membership 
to agents, managers and other workers 
clearly identified with agency work, as 
distinguished from the home office. The 
split between the Association and the 
home office officials was largely the re- 
sult of the opposition of the latter to 
an agents’ qualification law, which was 
again urged at this meeting. 


Sub-standard Lines 
of Phoenix Mutual 





EXTENDING THIS BUSINESS 





460 Policies for $1,304,000 Issued on 
Sub-Standard Basis First Six 
Months of 1919 





In reference to substandard business 
the Phoenix Mutual Life tells its 
agents: 

“An investigation has been made of 
the substandard business issued in the 
first six months of 1919 and some very 
interesting and gratifying facts have 
been disclosed. It has been found that 
for this period a total of 460 policies for 
$1,304,000 of insurance were issued on 
a substandard basis, that is either with 
an extra premium or a rating up in 
age. Of this amount 75 per cent has 
been placed and paid for. This is a 
very satisfactory showing indeed, for 
when an agent can place three out of 
every four policies written on a_ sub- 
standard basis the evidence is conclu- 
sive that he is a convincing salesman. 
In many of these cases, undoubtedly, the 
applicant thought he was as good a risk 
os the next man and therefore entitled 


























to insurance at regular rates. Here 
was where the agent’s ingenuity and 
salesmanship were put to the test. 

“It will be of interest, also to know 
that of these substandard policies 126 
for $491,500 were on overweights (rated 
up in age), or 27 per cent of the number 
of policies and 38 per cent of the 
amount of insurance. This difference 
in percentage undoubtedly indicates 
that the policies on overweights were 
for larger amounts than the average of 
the rest of the substandard risks. 

“The amount of substandard business 
is relatively small, being only 4% per 
cent of the company’s total issue in the 
six months’ period. This showing is 
decidedly satisfactory because in the 
present stage of the company’s devel- 
opment the principles of sound under- 
writing require that the writing of un- 
deraverage lives be kept within rea- 
sonable limits. That this has been ac- 
complished by our field men is evi- 
denced by the fact that the percentage 
of underaverage risks accepted added 
to the percentage of rejections is ap- 
proximately equal to the rejection per- 
centage for some years past. For x- 
ample, the rejection ratio for the first 
six months of this year was about 4% 
per cent, whereas the average ratio for 
the past ten years has been 9 per cent. 





| The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of The State of New York 





Assets .... 


New Insurance Paid For in 1918............ $24,657,927.00 
Total Insurance in force, January 1, 1919.... 179,410,731.00 


Surplus assigned and unassigned... 


New issues in 1919 being paid for at the rate of 
over $35,000,000.00 annually. 


. 56,111,806.00 
4,999,205.00 


oeee wees 








For information concerning a direct agency connection, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN 


Vice-President and Agency Manager, 


50 Union Square, New York City 

















Thus it is seen that the proportion of 
applicants not acceptable at standard 
rates is about the same as formerly. 

“The company’s decision to extend 
the scope of its activities in dealing 
wi‘h underaverage lives has apparently 
resulted chiefly in the placing of a large 
percentage of business formerly reject- 
ed outright. In other words, we cal- 
culate that during the six months’ 
period our field men have been enabled 
to place and earn commissions on more 
than $400,000 of insurance which pre- 
viously would not have been issued 
at all.” 





MISSOURI PROMOTIONS 





Equitable Society Transfers M. A. Nel- 
son From Kansas City to St. 
Louis—Other Changes 





The Equitable Life Assurance Soc iety 
has transferred M. A. Nelson from 
Kansas City to St. Louis, and in addi- 
tion to the duties of agency manager 
in the St. Louis Agency, which includes 
the Southeastern portion of the state, 
he will aid his fellow agency managers 
in directing the affairs of the agencies 
composing the St. Louis field. 

W. G. Fatherly, who has been very 
successful in the development of the 
St. Louis City organization, has been 
transferred to Kansas City, Missouri, 
where he will serve the Society as 
agency manager, his territory embrac- 
ing four populous counties adjourning. 

In addition to the territory of North 
Missouri, the Southwestern portion of 
‘he state is placed in charge of Agency 
Manager A. M. Embry, of Sedalia. These 
added responsibilities will afford him 
an opportunity to further extend tie 
valuable service he has rendered in 
establishing agencies in territory out- 
side of populous centers. 

These transfers and the rearrange- 
ment of territory is effective from Oc- 
tober 1, and the Missouri agencies are 
grouped under three headings: St. 
Louis agency, Kansas City agency, and 
Central Missouri agency with headquar- 
ters at Sedalia. 

R. R. Hale for several years agency 
secretary of the combined agencies, 
who recently returned from nearly two 
years’ active service overseas, has been 
called to the agency department at the 
home office. 

Miss Eleanor E. McGee, who before 
entering Red Cross work and spending 
a year and a half abroad, was very suc- 
cessful in writing business in Kansas 
City, has re-entered the ranks of the 
Equitable and been installed in St. 
Louis as secretary St. Louis clearing 
office. 


ROSEN’S RECORD TO DATE 





Will Pass $20,000,000 in 1919 Produc- 
tion; Soon to Take a 
Vacation 





H. B. Rosen’s production to date is 
$29,000,000. He says he is going to 
write another $1,000,000 after which he 
will take a vacation in the South, as he 
then will be satisfied with his achiev? 
ments for 1919. His best month was 
September, when his writing reached 
$4,500,000. Some of his largest policies 
this year have been on members of the 
motion picture industry. 
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Linton Speaks On 
Bond Amortization 


ADDRESS BEFORE ACTUARIES 


Philadelphia Man Clears Up Some 
Misconceptions on Part of Laymen 
and Students 


M. Albert Linton, vice-president of 
the Provident Life & Trust, made some 
important dbservations on amortizar 
tion methods of valuing bonds at the 
convention of the actuaries at the Ho- 
tel Astor last week. He said ir part: 

“By the so-called ‘amortization’ meth- 
od of valuing bonds it is the rule rather 
than the exception that different com- 
panies should carry the same bond at 
different rates. This state of affairs 
has sometimes led to misconceptions 
on the part of laymen and students 
who are likely to ask whether a valua- 
tion method producing such apparently 
anomalous results could possibly be a 
sound method. 

“Of course, if market values were 
the primary consideration, it is obvious 
other things being equal that a com- 
pany which carried a given bond at 85 
would be more favorably situated than 
another company which carried it at 
100. Underlying the amortization meth- 
od. however, is the basic assumption 
that investments will be held until their 
normal maturity and therefore may be 
considered as independent of market 
value fluctuations, if interest is duly 
paid and there is no known impairment 
of the inherent security underlying the 
investment. With any going life in- 
surance company the normal excess of 
income over disbursements and the 
normal repayment and maturity of in- 
vestments, supply funds available to 
meet abnormal demands for liquid as- 
sets. Therefore the market value basis 
has comparatively little significance for 
a company with a sound list of first 
grade securities. 

Sees No Anomaly 

“Having come to this conclusion, 
apart from which the amortization 
theory falls, is there anything anoma- 
lous in the fact that one company 
should carry a bond at 85 and another 
company simultaneously carry the same 
bond at 100? There is not. The amor- 
tized value is closely related to the 
purchase price. A low amortized value 
harks back to the time when bond 
prices were low and a given sum of 
money would purchase a_ relatively 
large par value of bonds. A high amor- 


tized value harks back to the time 
when bond prices were high and a 


given sum of money would purchase a 
relatively small par value of bonds. 
Therefore assuming that the two com- 
panies at different times invested the 
same amount of money in the same 
bond, it is quite possible that the larger 
par value multiplied by the smaller val- 
uation rate of 85 will yield a product 
approximately the same as the smaller 
par value multiplied by the larger val- 
uation rate of 100. The asset position 
of the two companies as far as these 
bonds are concerned might be identi- 
cal, making due allowance for an in- 
terest adjustment corresponding to the 
period of time between the purchase 
dates of the two holdings. 

“To make this clear consider two 
companies, X and Y, and two bond is- 
sues, A and B. A is a bond bearing 5 
per cent interest maturing January 1, 
1950, and B a-bond equally secure bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest and maturing on 
the same date. On January 1, 1917, 
each company has $10,000 to invest. 
The prevailing price basis for bonds of 
the grade of A and B is 5 per cent. 
Company X purchases bond A and ob- 
tains $10,000 of par value upon which 
the semi-annual interest is $250. Com- 
Dany Y purchases bond B and obtains 
$8,615 of par value upon which the semi- 
annual interest is $258.45. Two years 
later, January 1, 1919, each company 


has janother $10,000 to invest. Inter- 
est rates having risen in the meantime, 
the fame bonds can now be purchased 
upop a 6 per cent basis. This time 
company X purchases bond B and ob- 
tains $10,000 of par value upon which 
the semi-annual interest is $300. Com- 
pany Y purchases bond A and obtains 
$11,628 of par value upon which the 
semi-annual interest is $290.70.” 

Mr. Linton then read two tables show- 
ing at ten year intervals the total as- 
sets of the two companies resulting 
from their investments in the two 
bonds. In accordance with the amor- 
tization theory the interest received on 
the bond holdings is accumulated at 
the effective rate of interest upon which 
the purchase was originally made. The 
two tables indicated that the assets of 
the two companies are at all times 
identical in spite of the fact that the 
valuation rates of the same bond are 
markedly different in the two com- 
panies. The exact equality of the total 
assets rests upon the assumption that 
the bond interest is accumulated at the 
proper effective rates. This obviously 
would not be attained in practice; but 
the difference introduced by investing 
the interest receipts at the rates actu- 
ally prevailing at the time they were 
received would introduce bt a small 
percentage variation between the total 
assets of the two companies. 





NOTES OF THE ACTUARIES 
There was a lot of discussion by the 
actuaries about dividends. A number 
of companies will announce cuts in their 
dividend scales. 
* ¢ 
There was considerable swapping of 
mortality experience for the first nine 
months of 1919. The Provident Life & 
Trust experience was 52 per cent; the 
Massachusetts Mutual, 62 per cent. 
* ¢ @ 
Miles Meander Dawson, who has fig- 
ered actively in the governor's investi- 
gation of the New York State Fund, 





said that the public hearings are over 
and he is now engaged in the actuarial 
end of the report to be made to His 
Excellency. 
eee 
While the doctors and actuaries held 
a joint meeting it was noticed that when 
the doctors went out to lunch they 
usually did so with each other; ditto, 
the actuaries. 
e é 
One of The Prudential actuaries who 
has had considerable experience in the 
Antipodes referred to one of the coun- 
tries where he has worked as “Aws- 
trall-yah.” 
* * . 
R. W. Huntington, of the Connecticut 
General, was one of the insurance com- 
pany presidents attending the meetings. 


Wendell M. Strong, of the Mutual 
Life, handed out the “news” of the 
meetings to the reporters, with whom 
he is a great favorite as he is courtesy 
itself. 

o + . 

M. Albert Linton, of the Provident 
Life & Trust, was congratulated for the 
light he is throwing on the college pro- 
fessor endowment proposition, which is 
the talk of higher educational circles. 

» © 


KE. E. Rhodes, of the Mutual Benefit, 
is one of the company executives who 
rarely misses an actuarial meeting. He 
is one of the brave spirits in life in- 
surance, not afraid to speak his mind 
on any proposition in which he is 
greatly interested, and not afraid of 
hurting people’s feelings either. Such 


frankness is a rare and_ precious 
quality. 

** * 
A. T. Maclean, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, who makes ae crackerjack 


speech, is very much in demand these 
days at agency gatherings. 

* * * 
discussed to 


Preliminary term was 


quite an extent. 
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President Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 











Rhodes to Lead 
Valuation Discussion 





IMPORTANT CHICAGO MEETING 


American Institute of Actuaries Will 
Hold Convention November 20-21; 
The Program 


The fall meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, to be held at the 
La Salle Hotel in Chicago, November 
20-21, will be unusually interesting. 

The first topic to’ be discussed will 
be this: “In the light of the new Amer 
ican Men Mortality Table is it possible 
to devise a method of valuation which 
will provide necessary expense mar- 
gins and which has any advantages over 
the methods now in use?” 

E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit, dwelt somewhat on this 
topic in his able address before the 
American Life Convention in Septem- 
ber. Since that time committees have 
been appointed by both the American 
Life Convention and the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents for a con- 
ference in reference to the matter. The 
sixty-fourth annual report of the re- 
tiring insurance commissioner’ of 
Massachusetts has been quoted exten- 
sively in the insurance press. 


Many Executives Wili Be Present 


Mr. Rhodes will lead the discussion 
at the Institute meeting, and other 
prominent actuaries from both the East 
and West will take part. On this ac- 
count there will be present an unusu- 
ally large number of executives of in- 
surance companies, who are contrib- 
uting members of the Institute, in ad- 
dition to their actuaries. All of the 
topics have been selected with care and 
will be ably presented. 

Among other topics to be discussed 
are the following: 

“Treatment to be accorded applica- 
tiens from men heretofore engaged in 
the liquor business, and from men with 
a record for previous excessive use of 
alcoholic liquors.” 

“What are the underlying or funda- 
mental principles involved in examina- 
tions of life insurance companies and 
their scope and aim?” 

“The effect of present inflated prices 
on the future interest rate.” 

“Revision of gain and loss exhibit of 
the life convention blank.” 

“The limit of risk which 
assumed on the life income 
permanent disability benefit.” 

“The adaptation of automatic 
lating machines to life 
counting.” 

“Should the net or gross premium 
waived be the basis of calculation of 
the disability premiums and of the ex- 
tra reserve on disabled lives?” 

“General discussion of any actuarial 
subject upon which information or opin- 
jons may be desired by any member.” 


should be 
total and 


tabu- 
insurance ac- 


CENTRAL NEW YORK AGENCIES 

On October 18 a meeting was held in 
Syracuse under the auspices of the 
Syracuse Equitable Association. Super- 
visor Brainard reported that the Roch- 


ester, Canandaigua and Binghamton 
agencies had already completed their 
year’s allotments and that the entire 


district would do so within a few days. 
The home office was represented by 
M. C. Meltzer. Arthur M. Lovier, 
president of the Association, presided. 


COURSE AT NORTHWESTERN 


Chicago, October 27.—Northwestern 
University is to establish In the near 
future a course in insurance salesman- 
ship similar to that offered at Carnegie 
Institute, according to an announce- 
ment made at a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Life Underwriters’ Association. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS © 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








Does group’ insurance 
Group Opens canvassing help the in- 

Door to dustrial agent to write 

Ordinary ordinary business? It 

does in the opinion of C. 
C. Herrick, special agent in Newark of 
The Prudential. His views on this sub- 
ject are thus stated by him: 

Life insurance salesmanship is an 
unique art. A wit once described it as 
“selling us that which we ought to have, 
but which we do not want.” Another 
has said “Life insurance is never 
bought, but always sold,” which shows 
that he was aware of the fact that 
without a buyer there would have been 
no sale. And, yet, we all know how 
few insurance policies, with all their 
blessings, would be bought on the initi- 
ative of the husband and father, who, 
when he dies insured, is praised for his 
thoughtfulness, when, in fact, the good 
deed was due mainly to the stick-to-it- 
iveness of some life insurance repre- 
sentative. 

However, after you have sold a good 
group insurance policy, things happen. 
The members of the firm purchasing it 
seem to have received a new vision of 
life insurance and assume an attitude 
of appreciation that almost invites you 
to insure them. 

A group insurance purchaser (it came 
in my experience) volunteered the state- 
ment that he had been thinking of in- 
creasing his personal insurance to $50,- 
000; he took $25,000, paying the pre- 
mium before his group policy was com- 
pleted. Instances of this kind are very 
frequent, and point to this new and 
agreeable approach to the very best 
class of the insuring public. 

The ever-changing of the phases of 
life-underwriting makes it a profession 
for attention and it holds a man. If he 
follows up its many opportunities, he 
will have very little monotony in his 
life. 

Success is elusive. “’Tis not in mor- 
tals to command success, but we'll do 
more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 

But the fellow who really deserves it 
by his efforts generally commands it, 
after all. 

- ” * 


Every prospect whom an 
‘Learning agent interviews fur- 
Points from nishes him with valuable 
Your Client experience which will help 

him to land another later 
on. He does not of course always land 
the case, but his life insurance approach 
is gradually being perfected though he 
frequently does not realize this fact 
himself. 

The new agent, who after a _ six 
months’ experience will check back 
upon his cases, will be able later on to 
see many defects in his early efforts to 
insure prospects, some of which he can 
remedy. Cases which did not turn out 
favorably six months ago may still be 
real prospects for future business, even 
if some insurance has been taken out 
through another agent in the meantime. 


It all depends upon the way the agent 
handled the case originally, whether he 
has a chance to renew business rela- 
tions, or not. It does no good to be sore 
because a prospect could not be influ- 
enced by your argument to take out 
life insurance. Time will prove whether 
or not there was not something funda- 
mentally wrong in the manner the man 
was handled. 

Matters of this kind can often be de- 
termined by a review of past cases on 
some slow day and often new ways of 
taking the prospect into camp will be 
suggested by this retrospect. That is 


the reason why it pays every agent to 
keep his book or card system of his 
daily calls strictly up to date. 

Some agents keep a diary day by day 
in which they set down the progress of 
the cases on which they are working. 
Others keep in addition an index of 
cases arranged alphabetically, which 
helps to identify a prospect without 
going through the day to day record. 
It is not safe to trust too much to mem- 
ory when fifty or sixty new people are 
being met every week. Put the facts 
down in black and white for future 
reference where they can be looked 
over and worked on frequently. 

The card system is used with good 
results by other agents who keep a 
daily record by means of cards, some- 
times cross indexing their cases through 
a tickler card record, so that they can 
readily refer to anything which comes 
Up. 

As long as some definite system is 
adopted by an agent and carried 
through the year, it is not so important 
which plan is put into effect. The main 
thing is that nine out of ten agents trust 
to memory to supply details of all cases 
on which they are working and fre- 
quently the result is that a trifling bit 
of information which has been over- 
looked because it was not set down in 
black and white, is the point which 
loses them the case. 

Life insurance soliciting is certainly 
no hit or miss occupation. It is any- 
thing but that. The hit or miss man is 
not the one found on the star agents’ 
list, nor is he the man whose bank ac- 
count at the end of the year shows the 
largest balance.—The Manhattan. 


* * * 


(Suggested to the “Travelers’ Record” 
by a news item in “The Sun.”) 
The value of adequate 
Cost of No In- life insurance for the 
surance Inheri- wealthy man and his 
tance Taxes family was recently 
demonstrated in strik- 
ing fashion in the settlement of the $7,- 
000,000 estate of a New York business 
man. Inheritance, income, transfer and 
excess profits taxes paid to the federal 
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government and the State of New York 
totaled nearly $6,000,000 on. the estate. 

Because of a lack of ready money at 
the man’s death it was necessary to 
obtain the funds to pay the taxes by a 
forced sale of many investment hold- 
ings. The forced sale caused a loss of 
over $563,000 to the estate because it 
was necessary to sell the investments 
at what they would bring. In addition 
several legal firms were required to 
push the sale so that the money could 
be obtained in time to pay the taxes. 
This service cost the .estate over 
$50,000. 

The total cost of the taxes, the sacri- 
fice on investments hurriedly sold and 
the legal aid in liquidating the estate 
amounted to $1,210,000. In order to 
obtain the $600,000 for taxes it was 
necessary to sacrifice about $613,000 in 
addition. In other words, it cost this 
man’s heirs $2 to obtain every dollar 
required for the taxes. 

Had the owner carried life insurance 
sufficient to meet these ‘axes he would 
have saved his family the actual taxes 
and the greater amount required to ob- 
tain the money to pay them. 

Life insurance would have been 
worth at least 200 per cent of its face 
value to his heirs. 











“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
surance. The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. The Continuous Instal- 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address | 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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New ideas are the most 

A New welcome assets that an 
Idea From agent can have, for with 

lowa new ideas his other assets 
are apt to grow and de- 
velop in a satisfactory manner. 

“We have made a remarkable show- 
ing in the sale of $2,500 and $5,000 ap- 
plications,” says the Central Life of 
lowa. “This record has been and no 
doubt is traceable to the use of the 
selling prospectuses. Men who in years 
gone by struck an obstacle at the $1,000 
and $1,500 amounts, have in the course 
of a very few days changed their aver- 
age policy to the $2.500 and $5,000 
amounts. 

“David P. Smith of the Iowa agency 
recently told me of one way in which 
he influenced his prospect to take the 
$5,000 policy. It was very simple, di- 
rect, and had _ psychological value. 
Throughout his entire canvass, when 
presenting the $5,000 policy, David re- 
fers to the contract as the ‘whole’ pol- 
icy. When he gets to the closing point, 
if the insured seems to be slipping to 
a small amount, without making a spe- 
cial drive on the idea, David refers to 
the $2,500 contract as the ‘half’ policy. 
Immediately to the mind of the pros- 
pect comes the natural idea that he 
does not care to do things in a half 
way manner. In other words it is 
many, many times the germ of the idea 
which makes the prospect take a 
‘whole’ policy of $5,000 with D. B. and 
D. I. included. Try tae ‘whole’ and 
the ‘half’ policy idea in your next can- 
vass.” 





A LAPSED POLICY 


A prominent attorney of Richmond, 
Va., carrying more than $20,000 of life 
insurance, allowed his policy to lapse 
in the early spring. On August 15 he 
died suddenly from a stroke of apo 
plexy. He was a strong and vigorous 
man only forty-five years of age. He 
left six children and practically 10 
estate. 





“SELECT AND ULTIMATE” 

New Stenographer—“What does ‘se 
lect and ultimate’ mean?” 

Actuary’s Office Boy—“G’wan, stop 
yer kiddin’, Dontcher see what it 
means? The select ones die early, and 
the ultimate ones come along sooner or 
later.”—“Agency Items.” 





CANADIAN LOAN 
The New York Life subscribed $5, 
000,000 in the Canadian Victory Loan 
drive, it was announced on Thursday 
of last week, the day on which the drive 
opened. 
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A Brief for Small 
Insurance Policies 


TALK BY MAN WHO WRITES THEM 








Springfield (Mass.), Agent Gives His 
Experiences; His Largest Case 
in 1918 $5,000 





By Rollin H. Harris, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Springfield 


Somehow, about all we read in life 
insurance bulletins is about a man 
writing $100,000 policies or even $200,- 
000 policies, with premiums of seven, 
eight and ten thousand dollars per year. 
It certainly does make fine reading. 
However, the largest case I ever wrote 
was a five and don’t think for a minute 
we little men are not envious, for we 
are. If I should happen to get hold of 
a $100,000 case it wuld make me feel 
queer. But I do not despair. I hon- 
estly believe I can and will do it. How- 
ever, being in the intermediate class, 
it is sometimes embarrassing to read 
of these big sales. “There,” I say to 
myself, “a child must creep before it 
can walk.” 

Last year I wrote $120,000 of insur- 
ance and to my mind I did well to do 
it with the largest case only a five. 
The big man would write that in one 
case. Then he would have earned as 
much as 1 in a‘single sale. Right there 
is the answer to so many men making 
a failure of life insurance. ; 

Only the other day, I was talking 
with an agent and he remarked that if 
within the next month he did not put 
over one of his big cases, he should 
get out of the business, for he has spent 
a year trying to put over one of tne 
big cases, theréby neglecting his small- 
er ones. 

Personally, I have several large cases 
under way, but I am nursing them along 
at times When I can. I know they will 
come. but to me it is really fine to go 
into the office Saturday, after working 
all the week with three or four appli- 
cations, sometimes six; then is when I 
feel bigger than the big man, for at 
the end of the year I have a much 
larger clientele than he. 

To be sure, I would gladly reverse 
with the big man each year; that is, 
let me write a million this year and he 
write $100.000. My bank account would 
increase much more rapidly, but being 
able to accomplish what I have and 
seeing what the big man accomonlisnes 
is the assurance that I can do just as 
well as he when I reach my gait. I 
spend very little time with a man, as 
one cannot afford to in small cases, 
and right here are a few of a little 
man’s experiences. I called at a coun- 
try inn for an interview with the owner 
only to find he had sold out to a Polish 
gentleman with an Austrian wife. Their 
English was what you might imagine 
and their inquisitiveness is remarkable, 
for he was determined to find out my 
business, and I told him. The conse- 
quence was I sold them a joint policy 
for $2,000. 

Another man, an American, by the 
way, was listening to our conversation. 
He began to ask questions. He was 
living in a town twenty miles off, and 
before I left I had his apvlication and 
an appointment to call at his home with 
the doctor for another $2.000 joint pol- 
icy. After doing this, I started for 
home and stopped at a tank for gas. 
After paying for five gallons I wrote 
the owner for $2,500. This was done 
in one day. October 11, 1919; fiva lives; 
a total of $6,500. It really wasn’t any- 
thing to be proud of. for the business 
was there for the asking, so if any of 
you young agents ever get cold feet. 
Just walk up to some one’s door and 
ask for a Mr. Anybody, although you 
know he doesn’t live there, but it will 
Five you something to talk about, and 
before you know it, you may have the 
Same experience I did. If you only did 
that once a week your sales would 
amount to over $300,000, and if you 


only did it twice a month, your sales 
will amount to over $150,000, so if you 
can’t do this at least twice a month, 
you had better get out of the business 
and go back to pushing the time clock, 
night and morning. 

Some men make a schedule the night 
before of what they are going to do the 
next day, making a list of ten names. 
Then they start out, sometimes calling 
on eight before one is found in. All 
that time is lost. That method in the 
country does not work, as you can 
plainly see. I was riding along a coun- 
try road one day and stopped at a farm 
house to buy some vegetables and be- 
fore I left I had an application with a 
good sized check attached to it. So 
for my part I hardly see how there is 
any set rule to apply to selling insur- 
ance. 

To the big writer this will no doubt 
be very uninteresting, but he doesn’t 
have to read it, as it is only meant for 
the smaller ones who aspire to write 
big cases before they have passed 
through the period of writing small 
ones. Try these methods, boys, and 
forget about the big cases for a month 
or so and before you know it you will 
be taking in the applications and the 
office clerks will begin to talk about 
you and the cashier and manager will 
hear about you and you will find that 
the little pat on the back you get from 
those men is worth more in enthusiasm 
than writing one big case. Also you 
have surely done a greater amount of 
good than the big man, as you have 
made much greater success in the long 
run for humanity's sake than this big 
man who only caters to the wealthy 
class and writes $100,000 and $200,000 
cases. Never forget to take off your hat 
to him for he is doing something you 
can’t and if he is a good fellow he will 
take his hat off to you, for you are do- 
ing something which he cannot accom- 
plish. 

“A little push is all you need, 
To make your life successful. 

So try to camouflage your greed, 
And you will make your nestfull.” 





MORTALITY COMPARISONS 





H. |. B. Rice, of Connecticut Mutual. 
Gives Actuaries an Historical 


Review 





In a paper entitled “Principles In- 
volved in Comparing Mortality Tables, 
with Application to Certain Modern 
Tables, and to Historical Survey of Con- 
necticut Mutual U!timate Mortality,” H. 
I. B. Rice presented statistics derived 
from the experience of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life for the purpose of tracing 
changes, if any, which have taken place 
in the mortality experienced by that 
company since 1851. Three 5-year ulti- 
mate tables have been constructed for 
the periods 1851-1878, 1878-1898, 1900- 
1915, and the actual mortality of each 
period is compared with the “expected” 
mortality according to the new Ameri- 
can Men Five-Year Ultimate Table. It 
was found that for all ages combined 
the ratio of the actual mortality to the 
“expected” mortality was 106 per cent, 
The variation which was found in the 
mortality is, however, very different for 
the different age groups. There is indi- 
cated a progressive deterioration at the 
older attained ages which is ascribed to 
the long-lasting effect of medical selec- 
tion and brought into evidence by the 
relatively small proportion of select 
lives in the second and third exper 
iences as compared with the earlier one. 
There is in general a marked improve- 
ment in the mortality at the younger 
ages due to changes in standards of 
medical selection. 

The Connecticut Mutual expericnce 
for the years 1851 to 1878 proved very 
closely parallel to the American Ex- 
perience Table, a circumstance which 
also is believed to be explainable on the 
basis of the long-lasting effect of med- 
ical selection. A comparison between 
the Connecticut Mutual 5-year Ultimate 
table—1900 to 1915—and the new A. M. 
(5) indicates very close agreement al- 





PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Matual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
| York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
} able for the life insurance salesman. 


: If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6036 Cortlandt 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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“INTERNATIONAL LIFE or st. Louis 


SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1918 
Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 
Write us today for contract 


| INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. | 











table. As is commonly found to be the 
case, the data at both the very low and 
the very high ages is quite limited, and 
conclusions are offered with this reser- 
vation. 


though the Connecticut Mutual ultimate 
mortality is slightly more favorable at 
practically all ages than the corres- 
ponding average experience as exhibit- 
ed in the new American Men Ultimate 
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AND WHICH IS REPRODUCED ON THiS PAGE, PROVED SO SUCCESSFUL, THAT THE INVITATION 
IS NOW EXTENDED, IN ORDER THAT THE BENEFIT WILL BE SHARED BY THE INSURANCE 


Next 
Meeting 
November 
Sixth 


1919 


IN THE CURRENT YEAR, OUR AGENTS HAVE PRODUCED IN NEW ISSUED LIFE BUSINESS OVER 


THE “LIVE” LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 


LONG 


NEN 


THE “LIVE” LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 


THE OPENING 


LIFE INSURANCE INSTRUCTION MEETING 


REFERRED TO IN A CIRCULAR SENT TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BROKERS AND AGENTS 


FRATERNITY AT LARGE 














CONVENTION OF THE $250,000-$200,000-$100.000 CLUBS. JOS. D. BC OKSTAVER AGENCY, TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., SEPT. 19-20-2122, 1919 


POST-CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT 








THE $250,000—$200,000—$ 100,000 
CLUB CONVENTION 


WHICH WAS HELD ON SEPTEMBER 19-20-21-22, 1919, AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.. HAS BEEN ACCLAIMED A SUCCESS BY THE 
PRESS AS WELL AS THE DELEGATES. IT HAS SHOWN, AMONG OTHER THINGS, THE RELATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE TO SUCCESS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
IS HEREWITH MADE THAT OUR 
AGENTS’ INSTRUCTION MEETINGS 
WHICH WERE SO POPULAR IN PREVIOUS YEARS, WILL BE CONTINUED, BEGINNING 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1919, AT 2 P. M. SHARP 
AND WILL BE CONTINUED THEREAFTER, ON THE ist AND 3rd THURSDAY OF EACH MONTH 
THESE MEETINGS WILL BE HELD AT OUR 
BOWERY BANK BLDG. OFFICE 
230 GRAND STREET 


3 THE FACILITIES TO ACCOMMODATE LARGE GATHERINGS, ARE EVEN BETTER THAN AT OUR DOWN-TOWN OFFICE, 
” IN THE UNDERWRITERS’ BLDG., 123 WILLIAM STREET — 


Agents, Brokers and the Public-at-Large Are Invited 


JOS. D. BOOKSTAVER 


GENERAL AGENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 





HE INSTRUCTION GAINED BY AGENTS WHO ATTEND- £ QUOTE FROM THE ADDRESS OF MR. E. W. ROBERTS, 
"T'ep MEETINGS DURING PREVIOUS YEARS, HAS IN EDITOR OF THE “INSURANCE ADVOCATE,” DE- 

PART, HELPED THEM TO QUALIFY AS DELEGATES LIVERED BEFORE THE DELEGATES AND GUESTS 
TO OUR LAST ANNUAL CONVENTION. IT HAS HELPED AT OUR CONVENTION MEETING, AT ATLANTIC CITY, 
US IN OUR PRODUCTION OF OVER $13,000,000 IN NEW, SFPT. 20, 1919:—“FROM OUR OFFICE FIITES, I FIND THAT 
ISSUED LIFE BUSINESS, DURING THE FIRST NINE THE LEADING PRODUCERS ARE OFTEN THE ONES WHO 
MONTHS OF THIS YEAR. IT WILL HELP YOU TO ACHIEVE ARE THE MOST DESIROUS OF EDUCATIONAL MATTER ON 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL SUCCESS. SALESMANSHIP.” 











123 WILLIAM STREET, ALSO 


JOS. D. BOOKSTAVER 


GENERAL AGENT 


(UNDERWRITERS BUILDING) (BOWERY BANK BUILDING) 


.$14,000,000.00 
CONNECT WITH 


230. GRAND STREET 
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Founded 1865 





The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 





Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















An Illustrated Sales Talk 


By General Aue Joseph F’. Grant 
Penn Mutual Life 
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Always remember in approaching a 
man that you are to expect a negative 


reply. Analyze this situation for your- 
self. The first reply is always negative. 


The man is busy; his mind is not on 
insurance; he has promised himself that 
some time he will take the time to take 
it up; he knows he needs it—you don’t 
have to tell him that, but today, or the 
day of the interview, his mind is al- 
ways on something else. Then what is 
the surest way to put him in a receptive 
mood? There are three things that I 
absolutely follow: First, I listen to 
everything that a man has to say re- 
gardless of what it is; I never interrupt; 
I never misrepresent the reason for my 
call; I never tell a man that it is a finan- 
cial matter or a trust institution or any- 
thing of the kind. My introduction is 
always, if I do not know.the man, “My 
nanie is Grant, and I am with the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company.” This 
brings the issue to a focus at once an‘ 
your case is won or lost in the next 
few minutes. If I know a man and an 
introduction is not necessary I never 
visit with him before stating my busi- 
ness. I usually say, “I have come in 
to go into the maiter with you on in- 
creasing your insurance line” or “In 
this epidemic of insurance buying, have 
you contemplated increasing your insur- 
ance line?” or statements similar, which 
opens. the conversation. His first 
answer is always “NO”; immediately 
you can see a tightening of the muscles, 
the feeling of reservation or a mental 
barrier as clearly as if he said in so 
many words, “This man is going to try 
to sell me life insurance and I wouid 
like to see him do it!” A great many 
young salesmen fall down at this point 
because they are overanxious. They 
immediately start with their sales talk 
or with arguments as to why he should 
carry insurance. This is a vital mis- 


take, because as long as a man is in this 
mental attitude you can gain no ground. 
Your first step is to release the pres- 
sure, and this is vary successfully done 
by immediately placing the man at his 
ease. Accept his statement as fact. For 
example, here is an ordinary opening 
conversation. 

Salesman.—“I want to take up the 
question of life insurance with you.” 

Prospect.—‘“I am not at all interested 
and have not time even to discuss it 
row. I am not going to buy any more 
insurance.” 

Salesman.—“That is interesting. We 
are always glad to find that man who is 
well insvred, but you know if we did 
not circulate we would not find the man 
who is under insured. I am glad to have 
had the pleasure »f meeting you, and if 
in the future you are contemplating life 
insurance, would be very glad to have 
the opportunity of discussing the matter 
with you. You know, asa matter of fact, 
I have no desire to sell a man anything 
that he does not want. Our business is 
to protect those families that are not 
vet protected. Undoubtedly you have 
given this matter considerable thought 
and have arranged that in the event of 
your death your wife and family will 
have an income sufficiently large to pro- 
vide them with the necessities of life 
and educate your children in the man- 
ner, that in your pride for them, you 
would want them educated.” 

Prospect.—“As a matter of fact, I have 
not gone into that as much as I might, 
and have always intended that some 
day I would take a day off and arrange 
to go over my insurance and see just 
what shape it is in. I know that this 
business is just as important as any 
other, but the duties at my desk here 
keep me under all the time.” 

Salesman.—“You know this is a day 
of specializing. We have our actuaries, 








our doctors, our lawyers, each in his 
particular case striving to serve the 
public to the best of his ability. I have 
given this matter years of study anil 
thought. The provisions which you want 
to make are easy for me to arrange. 
For instance, if you desire an income of 
$200 per month to your wife for her 
entire lifetime, it would cost you approx- 
imately $48,000. The question arises of 
how best to provide for this income. 
There are a great many different ways. 
The one that I have worked out lessens 
your load because you do not have to 
carry this money intact; in other 
words, we will give you a bond that you 
will live and remain in good health for 
any number of years that you desire, up 
to 60; this covers your producing 
period. Or in, other words, we will de- 
posit for you to the credit of your wife 
$48,000 in any bank you may designate, 
the money immediately to be payable 
to her or income provided at your death. 
We ask you only to pay the interest on 
this money while so deposited, in other 
words, once a year we will send you 
a bill for 3 per cent interest for the 
money carried in bank, and all that you 
ever pay is this 3 per cent interest and 
never anything on the principal, but the 
principal is yours at death. We have 
also worked out in the way of service 
a great many points that are very in- 
teresting, but I have not the opportun- 
ity to go into them now because you 
are busy and your mind is on other 
matters, but sometime I would like to 
take an hour or two, because I know 
you would be vitally interested in the 
different angles of the insurance con- 
tract.” 

Prospect.—‘Do you mean that 3 per 


cent interest will provide $48,000 at 
death?” 
Salesman.-—“I mean that we will sell 


you a bond that vou will live for any 
number of vears that you may designate. 
The bond is for $48,000, the premium 
is 3 per cent of $48,000; if you die, we 
forfeit the face of the bond. We have 
gone just a little further than the ordi- 
nary bonding company by making a por- 
tion of this premium paid the property 
of the insured. In other words, we will 
give him that portion of the bond per- 
manently paid up if he should desire to 
avit any vear after the third. For in- 
stance, we will say that at your age, 
35, you have had for three years a $48,- 


000 bond, the premium has been approx- 
imately $1,300. At the end of the third 
year, your family conditions have 
changed and you no longer desire the 
bond. We will either return to yon 
approximately 60 per cent of the money 
deposited or will carry vour bond for 
four years without cost, or will give you 
a paid-up bond for life for approximate- 
ly $4,200.” 

Prospect (figuring).—“Three per cent 
of $50,000 is $1,500, you say approxi- 
mately $1,300.” 

Salesman.—“Yes, I have merely used 
S per cent for easy figuring. The actual 
cost of your age is 2.63 per cent and if 
you will agree to pay this amount of 
interest, we will agree to keep on de 
posit for vou, subject to call at death, 
$48,000, and we will further agree to 


administer the same for you without 
cost, to guarantee that the funds will 


never be lost, even going so far as to 
guarantee them against claims from 
your creditors, because in this state 
moneys invested in or derived from life 
insurance are exempt from any and all 
creditors. Are you in good health to- 
day? You look sturdy.” 

’ Prospect.—“Yes, I am in good health.” 

Salesman.—“Have you had any _ ill- 
ness in the last five years that would 
possibly ‘bar you from getting this kind 
of a contract?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

Salesman.—“Of course, you under 
‘tend in piacing a bond of this kind the 
Company must necessarily know that a 
man has no physical impairments. When 
did you consult a doctor last?” 

Prospect.—“Why, I haven’t seen a 
doctor for nearly ten years, and then 
only for a cold.” 

Salesman.—“We have five doctors, 
Dr. Raymond, Dr. Lippincott, Dr. Sharp- 
less——but if I were you I would use Ray- 
mond, because he is always on the job 
and understands the insurance business 
thoroughly, and would come right here 
to your office and make an examina- 
tion here without taking any of your 
time.” 

Prospect.—_-“Well, that is asking 
much; I could go to his office.” 

Salesman.—-“That is true, but it is 
now 5 o’clock, he has a machine and 
will be leaving there in a few minutes 
and would just as soon come in here 
and make an examination. If you let 


Prospect. 


too 








insuring public. 











What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of. square dealing have gone into the making of that name. 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


It stands for something 
Sixty-eight 
Is it 
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The Agents of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


After another Year of Splendid Success, 














Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the Wat, 
with the Determination to give that 


Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 








A Universal Necessity 
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me use your ’phone I will just call him 

up.” 

Now this is one way of the hundred 
different angles of getting at a prospect, 
interesting him and selling him without 
his realizing what you are after. I 
have told him in the first part of the 
interview that I am going to take the 
matter up with him at some later date, 
consequently removing the fear that he 
is going to be sold something now. With 
this barrier gone he is in-a receptive 
mood, and as you suggest to him the 
different benefits of insurance he ab- 
sorbs them, gradually comes to the con- 
clusion that it is a good thing, and later 
decides that he is going to buy. Now, 
I want to ask every man in this place 
to bear out with me one little fact of 
psychology that the chances are you 
have overlooked. Anaiyze your own 
feelfngs when a salesman is attempting 
to sell you something, and you will find 
that first there is reservation, antago- 
nism, that gradually your mind comes 
around to the point where you are lis- 
tening, that like a flash there comes 
to you the thought that this thing might 
be a good thing to have. Now, if your 
salesman is not clever, he will continue 
talking and later your mind will come 
around to the point where you will say, 
“I guess I won't buy it.” 

The sale is made. You sell hundreds 
of men life insurance who do not buy 
it from you. The point here is never 
to talk on a point after your prospect 
gets it. The minute you see that he is 
convinced, switch your talk into closing 
arguments. Never get a decision on the 
main issue. Always get it on a minor 
point. For instance, here is one of the 
best closing tactics that I have ever 
been able to use, assuming the sales 
talk has come to a point where you 
think your prospect is about ready. I 
take out an application, lay it on the 
desk, take out my fountain pen and I 
immediately take up the shock of this 
by saying, “We have several different 
options in the way of dividends; a 
great many men prefer to use their 
dividends to decrease the premium. I 
do not just agree with this because a 
few dollars taken out each year is like 
withdrawing interest from the bank, 
whereas if that interest is left deposit- 
ed, it accumulates at 4% per cent com- 
pound interest and matures the con- 
tract at an earlier date, and if I were 
you, unless your business is such that 
you want net low cost, I would leave 
the dividends to accumulate.” 

Prospect.—‘“Well, do I lose control of 
this? Would I be able to get them in 
later years if I wanted them?” 

Salesman.—“Yes, if you want them 
next year or any year during the life of 
the contract, you can withdraw them 
just the same as you do from a bank. 
They are always yours and would be 
paid in the event of death in addition 
to the face of the policy.” 

Then is the time to draw three lines 
across the portion of the application 
where the dividend record is made, say- 
ing, “I will arrange it that way for you 
and if you should want to change it 
later, we will be glad to take care of it 
for you. Who is the beneficiary under 
the contract?” Writing in the name of 
the beneficiary, “What is your first 
name? What does the second initial 
stand for?” Keep firing questions at 
your prospect, because then he must 
not think but must be busy following 
you. Ask him questions all the way 
through the blank, even though you 
know the answers, and you will find 
that he will get up and he interested in 
the filling out of the blank, and your 
case is sold although he has never men- 
tally or otherwise said, “I will take this 
contract.” 

In closing, I am just going to make 
one statement, and that is that all of 
these tactics seem intricate to the young 
man, but he must remember that every 
old producer was once a young pro- 
ducer and that we have all gone through 
with the same heartaches and dis- 
couragements, and without these we 
cannot build up. Discouragement is like 
the weight in the gymnasium exerciser 








SUES STATE OF WISCONSIN 





Northwestern Mutual Life Objects to 
Paying 3 Per Cent Interest 
Paid in 1918 





Claiming that it is not liable to the 
3 per cent interest on $787,455.74, 
amounting to $23,623.67, that the State 
of Wisconsin collected from it for the 
year of 1918, the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. filed suit in the cir- 
cuit court against the state to recover 
that sum. 

Owing to its policy of making loans 
to the policyholders the insurance com- 
pany was taxed for more than $3,000,- 
000 as its income in the past year, but 
the company held that only $2,574,415.86 
were paid back by the debtors while 
the remainder had to be charged up 
against the policies as the $787,455.74 
were not paid. The time for the trial 
has not yet been set. 


EDWARDS GIVES SLOGAN 


In his first message to life insurance 
men as president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters J. Stan- 
ley Edwards offers this slogan for the 
next twelve months: Salesmanship, Cit- 
izenship and Social Service, ‘and in liv- 
ing up to this slogan let our daily tasks 
be measured by the purposes and ideals 
which the National Association of Life 
Underwriters seeks to live to express 
and to which we invite your counsel, 
your co-operation and your support.” 





ADDS AERIAL FLIGHT CLAUSE 


The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
added an aerial flight clause to its 
forms which provides that “If within 
one year from the date hereof the in- 
sured shall die in consequence of hav- 
ing engaged in an aerial flight * * * the 
liability of the company shall be limited 
to the amount of the reserve hereon.” 





25 AND 30 PAY LIFE 


To complete its line of limited pay- 
ment life policies and to accommodate 
applicants whose wishes are not met 
by ten, fifteen or twenty payment 
forms, or by the life 65 issues, the 
Northwestern Mutual has_ prepared 
rates and values on the 25 and 30 pay- 
ment plans. 





NEW LIFE INSURANCE VOLUME 


“Live Articles on Life Insurance,” a 
series of articles reprinted from the 
Weekly Underwriter, has been issued 
by the Weekly Underwriter Co. 

Among the writers in this interesting 
volume are L. R. Welch, John R. McFee, 
W. J. Graham, Courtenay Barber, War- 
ren M. Horner, Julian §. Myrick, Roy 
A. Hunt, I. Smith Homans, Leonora M. 
Cowick, Marie Virginia Smith, Robert 
L.. Ridgway, Philip Burnet, C. W. Soes- 
be, T. A. Waltrip, Orville Thorp, Charles 
W. Scovel, Preble Tucker and J. 38. 
Hale. 











Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST-LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 


DED iiccondcnteeicnreeasnacesestaeskeeibens: | dvaxcebhdbacerietsenbbaniassmends $18,362,862.75 
CO POE ee bleeds weetenetesadedaceneesbakonseeesns \6,626,824.78 
Capital and Surplus ............. RES Sete heb aeteueieee De ndnaNatTeaNese< 1,736,037.97 
Inaurance in POre .....cccccccccccccces pinieierssbencaraseterevasiens ssscecees  149,170,320.00 
I) i nd saw ienaniabeaibeaiadion ae 2,376,218.7§ 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization Dedaweeiabaanthiasel 21,988,83/ 23 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 























Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company guarantees: 
FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the Policy will 


be paid. 
ECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD. that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the — will be paid. , 
FOURTH, that in the case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the 
Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such 


disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at 

the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do 

MORE? And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 
Annual Premium, Ordinary —" OE PG Biavccccccaciccinccenrevewes $128.05 
Twenty Payment Life, at Age 35......--+scsccccccecccecccccscccesecs 167.10 
Twenty Year Endowment, at Pine DP ncde nies edanih unanunddebatagen 235.10 


General Agents wanted in the follow!lng States: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohie and the District of Columbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 























Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 























| CAPABLE MEN — 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 











Address: : 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 
PRESIDENT 
WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
) WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Local Men Discuss 
Pittsburgh Convention 


POINTS MADE BY C. A. FOEHL 








Agents Must Have Definite Goal; L. A. 
Cerf, Herbert Bishop and C. J. 
Edwards Also Talk 





Constructive selling ideas introduced 
at the recent Pittsburgh convention 
formed the basis for informal addresses 
at the regular monthly dinner of the 
Life Underwriters’ Associa‘ion of New 
York, Tuesday evening at the Ark- 
wright Club. This, the first fall meet- 
ing, was attended by 139 members. 

Charles A. Foehl, of The Prudential, 
talked on definite and systematically 
planned work. The Pittsburgh conven- 
tion set a precedent with the number 
of new and valuable points for sales- 
manship, he said, and he desired to give 
the members of the local association 
the benefit of what he had received. 
The value of time to any man could 
rot be over emphasized, in his opinion, 
and that was especially true of the life 
insurance agent, whose capital invest- 
ment was time, and whose success or 
failure depended upon his judicious use 
of the hours at his disposal. 

“The average man cannot boss him- 
self and therefore does not carry ont 
to completion all his previously laid 
plans unless he devises some system to 
conserve time,” said Mr. Foehl. ‘“Pro- 
crastination is one of the greatest draw- 
backs the life agent has to contend 
with, for it is so easy to follow the 
lines of least resistance and be drawn 
away from steady application to his 
work. A system will be of untold ben 
efit if it saves time and any sort of 
system will save time. 

“Always have a valid and definite 
argument why a prospect should in- 
sure when you first call on him,” he 
told those present, “so that you can 
refute his opposition to accepting what 
you have to offer. This will result, if 
you possess confidence and inexhaust- 
ible persistence, in fewer interviews 
and more names on the dotted line. 
You agents must present your propo- 
sitions clearly to those on whom you 
call as life insurance is always sold and 
never bought voluntarily. 

“In your allotment aim high and hold 
your aim. Decide at the first of the 
vear how much you are going to pro- 
duce and hold to that amount as the 
minimum, not the maximum, as many 
agents are prone to do. The results 
are proportionate to our efforts, and 
the reason why men don’t get more is 
because they don’t attempt to after they 
reach a certain mark. Ideas that you 
get are of no value unless you practice 
them, and that is another point some 
agents seem not to have grasped as 
yet. Things you hear and read about 
won't be profitable unless they are 
used to get business.” 

Talk by L. A. Cerf 

L. A. Cerf, of the Mutual Benefit, re- 
marked that he had started in business 
thirty-three years ago with the theory 
that life agents were born, not made, 
but that he now believed thoroughly 
that salesmanship was a matter of 
knowledge and culture, and something 
to be acquired through education. The 
business now, he thought, was only in 
the “stone age” of its history, and to 
be placed on the highest possible pin- 
nacle, men must be trained to sell in- 
surance just as though it were a pro- 
fession requiring a college degree. Mr. 
Cerf dwelt on the psychological as- 
pects of salesmanship and the necessity 
for agents to know in advance the 
reactions of prospects to certain lines 
of argument, if they were to overcome 
objections ‘ readily. Inheritance taxa- 
tion insurance was one of the biggest 
sellers of the day, he said, and he 
advised agents to develop that line to 
the fullest extent. He reiterated the 
value of setting a definite quota for 
oneself, as only such methodical and 
Systematic work nets profitable results. 


One of the speakers wnore name was 
not on the program and who had ex- 
pected to sail for Europe on Tuesday 
was Herbert Bishop, district manager 
in Johannesburg, for the South African 
Mutual Life, who had come all the way 
from South Africa to the Pittsburgh 
convention to get new ideas and in- 
spiration for use in his own field. Hea 
stated that agents in his company did 
not get paid for term renewals nor did 
they receive recompense for the amount 
of premiums brought in, but that their 
income depended on the insurance sold. 
Mr. Bishop sailed Wednesday, with his 
wife, on the “Mauretania.” 

In his customary, snappy, interest- 
ing and enod-humored style, Charles 
Jerome Edwards, of The Equitable, also 
gave his Pittsburgh, impressions. 





SAVINGS ACCOUNTS SHORT-LIVED 
John J. Pullevn. president of the Em- 
jeront Indvetrial Savings Bank in New 
York. renvuted to be the largest sav- 
ines hank in the United States. had an 
interacting article in the October 
“American Magazine.” Among other 
thines. he said that experience in his 
hank chowed that 60 ner cent of all ac- 
counts onened are closed at the end of 
five veors, Thirtv ner cent of them. he 
s°id. were cloced before the end of the 
second vear. That money so withdrawn 
ws in most cores dissinated he stated 
to he is belief. There fievres show 
he savs why six men in seven are de- 
percent before they reach age 70. 





UNIQUE GROUP PLAN 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
of Columbns. Ohio. has taken ont groun 
life insvronee with The Travelers, ef- 
fective Octoher 25. covering its 2200 
employes. The plan of insurance is 
unique. The increment of the insur- 
ence is $100 a year up to and includ- 
ing the fourth vear when an amount of 
£800 is attained. For the fifth vear 
the amount jumps to $2000 and then 
increases $190 per year to an amount 
of $4000. The whole plan is retro- 
active. 


NEW MANAGER IN CLEVELAND 

George L. Hunt. supervisor of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, in Atlanta, has 
heen made supervisor of the Company 
at Cleveland, succeeding Ed Thurman, 
who recigred to go into the mannfar- 
turing business. Mr. Hunt has been 
with the Company since 1912, begin- 
ning in Connectient and later being 
transferred to Northern Alabama. Raloh 
A. Traev succeeds Mr. Hunt in Atlanta. 
He has been in Y. M. C. A. work. 


DEATH CLAIMS HFAVY ON NEW 
POLICIES 

According to the Connecticut insur- 
ance renort. thirtv-two comnanies paid 
$14004.156 in death claims last year on 
nolicies issued in 1918. These nolicies 
had heen in force during a neriod av- 
eraging six months. In 1917 the same 
groun of comnanies paid $3.547,072 on 
policies issued during that year. 

If figyres were available showing the 
amount naid bv life comnanies in 1918 
under all policies in force less than 
one yveor, it is probable that the total 
of such cloims would amount to up- 
wards of $20,000,000. 





Marvin C. Mobley, of 


Concentrating Monticello, Ga. who 
on Small has made a _ marked 
Territory success in a community 


where there are not 
many people, sums up his success briefly 
in this fashion: 

“Concentrating on a small territory, 
I am continually surprised at the new 
business to be had by cultivating it 
closely. There are lots of good fellows 
within a small radius yet to be seen by 
me concerning their life insurance. Two 
other great benefits are derived from 
intensive work—a smaller expense ac- 
count, and a full knowledge of the de- 
sirability and credit worth of the man 
applying.” 


TALKS TO BOSTON MEN 





Julian S. Myrick Discusses Question of 
Institutional Advertising—Imme- 
diate Action Imperative 





Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
discussed “Life Insurance as an Inst# 
tution” in a talk delivered before the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association 
on October 28. He said in part: 


“If life insurance as an institution 
would take the public frankly into its 
confidence, advise as well as urge, teach 
them as well as advertise, and do it in 
such a way that the reserve of the 
public would be broken in its first line 
of defense—the result would be far- 
reaching in its usefulness and effect. 
That something of this kind should be 
done without delay is imperative.” 





HELPING 


Its Salesmen is the 
Fixed Policy 


OF THE 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 








GEO. KUHNS 


President 











HOME LIFE. 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 





President 
The #9 A 1 Report of 
Home Life "keounaen” Ours = 


shows over Four Million Dellare 
paid to policyholders in 19) of 
which over Seven Hundre Thos. 
sand was in dividends, in- 
a Pp : i) ie caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the . a , increase 

more than and ure now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars. 


The total insurance in force was 





increased Gusting fhe ear 6.6% and 
s now near 
Fifty-Nine Million ‘Della’ - 





For Agency apply te 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


| 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be beneAitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 




















IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 

















is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


BOOKS EVERY FIRE INSURANCE 
MAN SHOULD KNOW 

The Insurance Society of New York 
has compiled “a five foot shelf” for 
young members, under the caption of 
“Books Every Fire Insurance Man 
Should Know.” Brave spirits are mem- 
bers of the committee which made the 
selection, because no two persons in 
the world will agree on such a choice. 
There are thirty-five books in the list, 
und with half of them—volumes dealing 
exclusively with fire insurance—there 
will be almost general accord, but as 
for the balance, discussion will be en- 
gendered, the last of which will not be 
heard for many a day. 

This five foot fire insurance shelf is 
a stern critique of the modern author 
because not a single living man is on 
the non-technical list. Booth Tarking- 
ton, leading figure in American litera- 
ture; Ibanez, who wrote “The Four 
Horsemen”; Wells, Galsworthy, Rus- 
sian writers, Bernard Shaw—not one of 
them can be found. Dickens’ “David 
Copperfield” finds a favored place, but 
“Vanity Fair,” ever so much keener in 
its study of human nature, is side- 
tracked, . ‘Don Quixote” is a venerable 
classic, but how many people of the 
millions who started it ever finish? 
And why Walton’s “Compleat Angler,” 
interesting to a handful of people while 
others would be much more interested 
in reading Harry Martin on golf or Ring 
Lardner on baseball? And how can Bul- 
wer Lytton’s “Last Days of Pompeii’ 
be included when Gibbons’s “Fall and 
Decline of the Roman Empire” is left 
out? “Pilgrim's Progress” occupies 
fourth place on the list, and Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Sketch Book” is there 
also. We would substitute “Paradise 
Lost” for “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Robinson Crusoe” for the “Sketch 
Book.” The twentieth century young 
man has to be led to the shelf and 
forced to read “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and the “Sketch Book” is a fading mem- 
ory, but “Robinson Crusoe” and “Para- 
dise Lost” will live forever. 

The only poet on the Insurance So- 
ciety’s list is Kipling, who deserves to 
be there, but not alone. Modern drama 


is quite ignored. Is it possible that 
the Insurance Society’s committee finds 
no inspiration in the theatre as repre- 
sented in the library or as seen on 
Broadway? As for history of peoples, 
races, events-—-it is completely neg- 
lected. But what is history between 
friends? 

Turning to the fire insurance books a 
better choice is made. The list starts 
with the Aetna “Bible,” a rare volume 
of fire insurance knowledge which has 
almost passed out of print, but is as 
interesting and entertaining as in the 
days when a copy went out to every 
Aetna agent. “Fire Insurance and How 
to Build,” by Mr. Moore, former presi- 
dent of the Continental, is still teach- 
ing young men a lot about the technical 
side of insurance. “Early Insurance 
Offices in Massachusetts,” by Hardy, is 
of historic interest. “Fire and Explo- 
sion Risks,’ by Von Schwartz may be 
all right; we never have read it. “In- 
surance Law,” by Richards is the prod- 
uct of the mind and of the research of a 
legal master which should be known tc 
all insurance men. “Agent's Key to Fire 
Insurance” and “Fire Insurance Inspec- 
tion and Underwriting,” the former by 
Barbour, the latter by Dominge-Lin- 
coln, are the two best works of the kind 
issued to date in America. “Business 
of Insurance,” by H. P. Dunham, of 
Hartford, is a valuable taree-volume 
edition of the best thoughts on insur- 
ance by the most qualified men who 
could be found to write the material, 
and they are good ones. “Lectures on 
Fire Insurance,” Boston Insurance Li- 
brary Association. These are good, but 
we would prefer a place for the tre- 
mendously valuable talks on losses de- 
livered by the greatest adjusters for 
members of the Insurance Society of 
New York. “Handbook of Fire Pro- 
tection,” Crosby Fiske, an important 
technical treatise. No light reading 
there! “Yale Readings in Insurance,” 
an unusually good educational bit of 
literature. Dean’s ‘Analytic Schedule” 
certainly deserves the place it got on 
the list, and “Experience Grading and 
Rating Schedule,” by E. G. Richards is 
important to the advanced student. 
“Fire Underwriters’ Text Book,” by 
Griswold, should be on the young man’s 
shelf for reference. 

The list concludes with “Alice in 
Wonderland.” We rather suspect Miss 
Maude Inch, the librarian, here, but for 
imagination and fantasy we wouldn’t 
exchange “Alice” for any of them. 


INSURANCE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Whoever picked the men in the New 
York Insurance Department some years 
ago who were later to enter the compen- 
sation field made a good job of it. They 
included Harwood E. Ryan, who has 
just been appointed general manager 
of the National Council of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance; Leon S. Sen- 
ior, manager of the Compensation Rat- 
ing Inspection Board; A. W. Whitney, 
general manager National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, and J. 
H. Woodward. Mr. Woodward has left 
compensation problems and is now ac- 
tuary of the Guardian Life. Another 
New York departmental man who had 
much to do with compensation, but who 
is now in fire insurance, is James J. 











THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











MRS. CARROLL VINSON 





Ethyl R. Vinson (Mrs. Carroll Vin- 
son), the plucky Houston, Tex., woman 
who with her blind husband was ad- 
vised to go into the insurance local 
agency business by Colonel House, and 
who since the death of her husband has 
been conducting this business—and 
with great success—will visit New 
York in December. 

oa x * 


John A. Morrison, general agent of 
the Aetna Life, Chicago, who was in 
New York City this week, is generally 
regarded by the insurance fraternity as 
a casualty insurance man, but Mr. Mor- 
rison is doing a large life insurance 
business as well, particularly in group 
insurance. He has recently written a 
number of group policies on fire insur- 
ance offices, including Charles W. Sex- 
ton Co. (Minneapolis Fire & Marine), 
Minneapolis; Firemen’s of Newark; 
and Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago. Among other group lines placed 
in the Aetna by Mr. Morrison are Mar- 
shall Field & Co.’s Zion City Lace 
Works, American Radiator Co., Auto- 
matie Electric Co., and William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., chewing gum. Mr. Morrison 
says that the ideal salesman of group 
insurance is the casualty man, as the 
average producer of ordinary life insur- 
ance thinks in terms of individual lives, 
while the casualty man is familiar with 
dealings in groups, because of his ex- 
perience in liability and compensation 
insurance production. 

* a oe 


A. H. Horr, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
in charge of the financial department 
of the society, has been elected a di- 
rector of the society. 

* * @ 


G. Kirkman Smith, of the Marine De- 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund, will 
remain permanently in San Francisco. 


Hoey, second vice-president of the Con- 
tinental. 

With a personnel of such caliber one 
can understand why the New York In- 
surance Department has been so highly 
regarded throughout the country, and 
is highly regarded, as there are some 
unusually able men with the depart- 
ment now. As soon as one man resigns 
the magic picker of men for this de- 
partment finds' another to take his 
place. 


Thomas’ 8B. Donaldson, insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to his duties of administering the 
Pennsylvania insurance department, 
making speeches at conventions of in- 
surance men, and acting as receiver for 
thirty fraternals, mutuals and other in- 
surance carriers, compiles for a syndi- 
cate of newspapers a feature, called 
“The Daily Laugh.” Every day he must 
furnish a funny story to newspapers in 
Omaha, Rochester, San Diego and many 
other cities. Some of these he picks up 
at insurance conventions; some of them 
are bought by his syndicate from con- 
tributors. 

At Louisville last week Mr. Donald- 
son spent three days with James Victor 
Barry, of the Metropolitan Life, the best 
story teller in the insurance game, and 
he got enough material to supply his 
syndicate for a month. Where Mr. 
Barry picks up his supply is not known, 
but he never tells the same one twice. 
Commissioner Donaldson is the only 
intentional humorist now running a 
state department. “Colonel Joe” Button, 
of Virginia, sometimes gives him a run 
for his money, as upon the occasion 
when he tried to pull the leze majesty 
rule on the insurance papers, but most 
of Joe’s efforts are ultra-serious. Be- 
cause Mr. Donaldson is a professional 
funny man it should not be understood 
that he is not a good insurance com- 
missioner. Far from it. There are few 
more capable, but he does not believe 
in taking his job too seriously. 

a 


Mark T. McKee, of Detroit, Mich., 
has been appointed a member of the 
board of directors of the Brotherhood 
of American Yeomen to succeed the 
late Joseph Murphy. He resigned the 
office of Supreme Master of Accounts 
to which he was elected at the last 
conclave. Before that he was _ state 
manager for Michigan and has taken an 
active part in Yeomen affairs for years. 
For several years he has been secretary 
and chief organizer of the National 
Council of Insurance Federations, a 
national organization, but refused re- 
election at the recent annual conven- 
tion in order to devote more time to 
his society. 

a ok * 

E. A. Valentine, who recently ra- 
turned to the company after having 
served overseas as a lieutenant in the 
61st infantry, 91st division, has taken 
up his duties as marine special agent of 
the Fireman’s Fund at Portland, Ore., 
under the supervision of General Agent 
Frank G. Taylor of the Northwest De- 
partment. Mr. Valentine will have full 
charge of the Portland marine office, 
with headquarters in the Board of Trade 
Building. 

* * * 

W. E. Wrenshall, of the Connecticut 
Mutual, who only returned from the 
U. S. Tank Service at the beginning of 
this year, has had to start in all over 
again, devoting much time to securing 
anew group of prospects and re-adjust- 
ing himself to civil life; he has, how- 
ever, been able to write the splendid 
total of $350,000 since his return. 

* * &* 

W. Elwood Jones, of the Automobile 
Insurance Company, will return to 
America from Europe today. 





JUST LIKE A WOMAN 

Once there was a girl who had two 
suitors; one called once a week and 
the other once a month. The weekly 
caller married the girl before his 
menthly rival had fairly gotten under 
way. The moral of this story is that 
the frequent caller gets what he is after 
—whether it be insurance applications 
or the marriage certificate Exchange. 








WILL NOT CUT DIVIDENDS ~ 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life will 
not make a cut in its dividend scale. 
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“Fire Report” Printers 
Suffer Total Loss 


OLD DUTCH STREET 





A FIRE IN 





Supplies of Fred S. James & Co. Also 
Damaged; Floors of Building 
Collapse 





Fire, of unknown origin, gutted the 
brick building at 8 to 10 Dutch Street, 
New York, last Friday. The fire was 
discovered early in the evening, and 
an alarm was promptly turned in. 
Within an hour and a half after the 
department arrived, the fire was under 
control, and about six hours iater it 
was out. In this short time great dam- 
age was done, as several of the floors 
collapsed, and valuable contents were 
destroyed, among them records in the 
printing plant of D. W. Brown & Co., 
who occupied the top floors. This com- 


pany has been printing the reports for  «urance Society to talk about the In- FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

the “Fire Report,” and much of the city surance Institute of Great Britain of TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

co ee rae bred bes = he isa eer . a — RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 

reports. cor 4 B iatest ~ with a representative of The Eastern > 

formation obtainable, but few of these Underwriter, Mr. Hamilton said that rin io EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

were saved. the Insurance Institute idea was mak- - COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
The building was owned by the 8 to” ing splendid headway in Great Britain, CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 

10 Dutch Street Corporation, and was’ and had attracted so much favorable FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


six stories high, of ordinary brick con- 


James Hamilton, of 
Yorkshire, Sails 


ATTENDED ASHEVILLE MEETING 








Former President of British Insurance 
Institute Says Educational Idea 
is Growing Rapidly 





James Hamilton, home office general 
manager of the Yorkshire, was able 
to make a speech at the dinner of the 
Insurance Society of New York on 
Tuesday night by reason of the fact that 
his sailing for England was postponed 
for a day. While on this side Mr. Ham- 
ilton visited several cities in Canada, 
and while in the South took an automo- 
bile trip from Greensboro, N. C., to 
Asheville, N. C., where there was a 
Yorkshire conference at the Grove Park 
Inn. At Greensboro Mr. Hamilton and 
Ernest B. Boyd were guests of Harry 
R. Bush, president of the Dixie Fire. 

Mr. Hamilton was asked by the In- 


attention that some of the colleges are 








THE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$9,216,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5.38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLILYHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 


REGISTERED MAIL 


struction, covering an area of 3,525 announcing courses in insurance. All 
square feet. The partitions were of divisions of insurance are covered in . 
wood, and the roof of metal joisted the course, and it is possible, there- Affiliated with 


construction. It had single one inch 
floors joisted on wood girders on cast 
iron columns covered with one inch of 
plaster on two inches of tile. The ceil- 
ings were of wood and metal, and the 
floor and ceiling openings were wood 
enclosed. The elevators were enclosed 
in wood and glass. The whole risk 
was classed as subject to total loss 
from one fire. 

The occupancy of the building was 
omnibus containing the following com- 
panies: John Waters & Son, an assay 
office: Rathbun & Bird, who made 
printers’ machinery; a storage room for 
the Bank of Commerce; Wiggins & 
Froelick, jewelry and novelties, and 
George W. Brown & Co., printers. In 
1800 the building was first used for 
commercial purposes by the Colgate 
Soap Company, and since that time has 
been used for a hotel, for stores, lofts 
and its present occupancy. 

Neither of the adjoining buildings 
was damaged from the fire, but all suf- 
fered by water. The building at 123 
William Street was virtually flooded 
all through the basement, and the sup- 
ply department of Fred S. James & 
Co. suffered considerable loss to stock. 
It is understood that this was all cov- 
ered. The water rese to a height of 
11 or 12 inches in this basement, and 


fore, for an insurance clerk to special- 
ize in what he desires to make his life 
work. Graduates of the Insurance In- 
stitute are most enthusiastic about the 
lectures, and companies regard the In- 
stitute as a valuable institution. 

There are a number of these insur- 
ance educational centers, four of them 
being in Yorkshire County alone. The 
Yorkshire may establish an Insurance 
Institute center for its own people, 
there being about two hundred em- 
ployes of the company at its two York 
and London offices alone. 

COAL SHORTAGE SERIOUS 

Insurance men, who are connected 
with the sprinklered risk departments 
of the various companies, are keenly 
interested in the reports of a coming 
coal strike. In event of a serious coal 
shortage, heating would he shut off in 
many manufacturing plants, which 
would result in the freezing of many 
sprinkler systems. The possible losses 
from this source are causing the under- 
writers considerable apprehension. 


for a time the heating and electrical 
apparatus was affected. The insurance 
on the building was handled by J. A. 
Eckert & Co., who was also interested 
in the building. 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 














1841 





hsurance (. 


| OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT-—-COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 








Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., L*+d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia, Assce. Corp. of London 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
123 William Street, NEW YORK 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6371-6872 
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DIVIDES LOSS DEPARTMENT 





Knight to Handle Automobile Losses; 
Hall Will Have Charge of 
Fire Losses 

George Johnson has resigned from 
the Pacific Fire Insurance Co., and it is 
understood that he will not return to 
the insurance business. Mr. Johnson 
has been assisting Pierre La Tourette 
in underwriting special classes of bu si- 
ness such as sprinkler leakage, riot and 
civil commotion, and formerly war risk. 
His place will be filled by Fred Mezger, 
who was formerly the head of the loss 
department for the same company. 

The loss department of the Pacilic 
has been divided into two sections, fire 
losses and automobile losses. The auto- 
mobile loss department will be handled 
by Joseph P. Knight, formerly with the 
Phoenix of London. Mr. Knight was in 
the New York office of this company 
for eight years, later going with the 
branch office of T. J. O'Reilly, as 4 
solicitor. He has been with the Pacitic 
for two years and when the war broke 
out he entered an officers’ training 
school at Camp Lee, Virginia. Prior to 
that time he had been in the 7th regi- 
ment of the New York National Guard, 
and went to the border with them. 

Edwin F. Hall, who will have charge 
of the fire loss department, has been 
associated with the Pacific for four 
years, before which time he served for 
two years with the Norwich Union. 
Mr. Hall joined the Navy during the war 
and saw service along the Atlantic 
coast. While these men will have charge 
of their respective departments it 1s 
understood that Mr. Mezger will exer- 
cise some jurisdiction in an advisory 
capacity. 


NIAGARA DINNER A SUCCESS 


The self government committee of 
the Niagara Insurance Co. gave a din- 
ner and social at the Piccadilly Ban- 
quet Rooms in Brooklyn on Thursday, 
October 23. The company was repre- 
sented in an official capacity by the 
following assistant secretaries: J. G. 
Maconachy, J. H. Macfarlane and H. 
Zechlin. This was the first of a series 
of such entertainments to be given by 
the committee and included dancing 
and music after the dinner. The fol- 
lowing representatives of the company 
handled the arrangements. The Misses 
Hetherington and Hack, and Messrs. H. 
Maehl O. Bryan, and F. J. Finley. Af- 
ter the dinner Miss Rosemary Broom, 
of the Niagara, sang. 





GOES WITH ST. PAUL F. & M. 


C. H. Knoche has resigned as special 
agent for Western Pennsylvania for the 
Home Insurance Company. Mr. Knoche 
is returning to the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine with which company he was 
formerly. 











National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA . 
NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Assets .......0...-+. 9,609,646.00 
Liabilities, including 

COPIER wccccccecces Gans eeell 
Net Surplus ........ 2,395,417.89 
Surplus to Policy 

Holders ........... 8,895,417.89 

HEAD OFFICE 


@ WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 






















WHY DIDN’T HE PROSECUTE? 





Insurance President Encountered Self- 
Confessed Automobile Insurance 
Swindler—Episode Explained 





The “Fireman’s Fund Record” prints 
the following story: 

“Here is a little story that shows the 
need of constant care in guarding 
against fraud in automobile insurance. 

“The president of an insurance com- 
pany, traveling in a Pullman, was told 
by a chance acquaintance that he 
owned five automobiles and that when+ 
ever he needed one overhauled or re- 
painted he simply had a collision with 
a tree or telegraph pole. He was quite 
proud of his cleverness in getting the 
insurance company to keep his cars in 
condition. 

“The president, before leaving the 
train, secured the man’s name. A month 
later he recognized it on a draft for 
payment of a _ claim. The records 
showed the assured had been paid half 
a dozen claims in the past. 

“The first impulse was to get a war- 
rant, but witnesses were lacking. Soa 
letter was written, mentioning the con- 
versation on the train. By return mail 
the assured sent a check for the full 
amount of losses paid, plus six per cent 
interest.” 

NEW LIVESTOCK COMPANY 

A new insurance company has been 
organized in Wisconsin with fifteen 
men as incorporators. It is the Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Insurance Co., with head- 
quarters at Madison. The capital is 
$25,000 and the surplus an equal sum. 
Signers are William B. Naylor, assis- 
tant secretary of state; A. J. Cobban, 
in charge of the automobile licensing 
in the secretary’s office; C. A. Dead- 
man and W. A. Wolcott, local veteri- 
narians, Senator George Staudemayer, 
W. L. Baird, R. Baker, D. S. Bullock, 
J. H. Carnahan, E. N. McGee, C. A. 
Sakrison, F. N. Simon, M. B. Pinderton, 
J. B. Evans and J. E. Lillesand. 





H. C. YOUMANS BACK 
Harry C. Youmans, special agent for 
the brokerage department of the Hart- 
ford, has returned from a business trip 
to Chicago and St. Louis. 





45 AGENTS IN CONNECTICUT 
The Globe & Rutgers now has forty- 
five agents in Connecticut. 














43 Cedar St., 
New York City 


Scottish Union & National 
Atlas Assurance Co. 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS New York, H. Y. 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 1168 


100 William Street 




















ry * - Leyte on 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT, 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF CONCORD, NUH, 


GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO, OF COLUMBUS, GA; 
UNITED AMERICAN INSURANCE CO,OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


wd hd OD fm = DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 








The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Capital $400,000.00 Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 








HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 3484 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 








Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 


Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD JNSURANCE AGENCY 


Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
Nationale of Paris 








CONNECTICUT AGENTS 


The Importers & Exporters, in addi- 
tion to the general agency of Wake- 
field, Morley & Co., Hartford, have ap- 
pointed these agents: H. I. Epstein & 
Co., agents in New Britain; J. F. Lom- 
bardi, in Danbury, and Gennaro Pal- 
meri, in New Britain. 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, Presid 
FRED. - HUBBARD, a 


s. 
WILLIAM JARVIS, Ge Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 


H 4 
1 Montgomery St., anover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


Jersey City, N. J. . NEW YORK 
Fireman’s Fund OWIE 54S. ~~ ’ ay Agents 


Home Fire & Marine 95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














rAeTEL APPEL PH 1 A 








ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 





| CLARENCE A. KROUSE & Co. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ALL LINES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


307 FOURTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 








Home Office: 68 William Street 
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Stevens Tells Young 
Men What to Read 


CLASSICS GOOD IN THEIR WAY 








But President of Agricultural Recom- 
mends Books Which Throw Light 
on Human Nature 





William H. Stevens, president of the 
Agricultural of Watertown, delivered a 
delightful address at the dinner of the 
Insurance Society of New York on 
Tuesday night, in which he advised 
young men what to read. Considerable 
zest was given to the discussion by the 
publication in the menu of a list of 
books which the Insurance Society rec- 
ommended on its own hook. This list 
will be found in the editorial column. 

The most interesting study for man- 
kind, in the opinion of Mr. Stevens, is 
folks. Aside from our daily intercourse 
we learn about people through novels, 
the drama, poetry and histories, in- 
cluding biographies. We should fit our 
reading to our environment and its 
needs. 


Poetry, Novels and Plays 


In the way of novels Mr. Stevens 
recommended for beginners the works 
of Barrie, Hardy, Wells (with emphatic 
exceptions), Mrs. Wharton and “others 
of that grade” and after the reader has 
“tuned up” he suggests De Morgan, 
Bennet, Marshall, Conrad and Butler. 
After this fare the young man can 
tackle Meredith and James. 


Of the drama, Shakespeare, of course, 
is the favorite, but Mr. Stevens would 
recommend the comedies of Oscar 
Wilde, Henry Arthur Jones, Sir Arthur 
Pinero and Clyde Fitch, and the dramas 
of William Vaughan Moody and Stephen 
Phillips,and last, Ibsen. 

“Drama is not mere amusement; it 
is educational, if remembered, and re- 
flected on.” 

How about the poets? Well, for a 
starter Mr. Stevens recommends “Lady 
of the Lake” and “Marmion,” of Scott; 
Longfellow’s “Tales of the Wayside Inn” 
and Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” 
Later, Browning’s dramatic lyrics are 
within mental grasp, and Lofcadio 
Hearn’s lectures delivered to Japanese 
boys are a favorite of his. 


Rudimentary Histories Approved 


As for history, Mr. Stevens says: “I 
think I can get more real help from 
books for the young than from many 
standard works.” He recommends 
Prof. Usher’s little primer on the Plym- 
outh settlement; Breastead on ancient 
history and Bury on Rome; C. R. 
Fletcher’s English histories; John Fisk 
and McMaster. 

retting down to the real serious 
things of life Mr. Stevens finds that as 
we are seeking to be both comfortable 
and efficient and we are in touch with 
things from birth to death we ought to 
read a little natural science, a little bit 
of chemistry, some physics, particularly 
enough of the latter to teach us how 
such universal energies as gravity, 
light, heat and electricity behave under 
varying conditions. “Even if we al- 
ready know enough about electricity to 
harmonize with it by keeping away 
from live wires, or about gravity not to 
jump off a church spire or let a man 
step in our eye, we will find the study 
of the more complicated behavior of 
these powers intensely entertaining,” 
was one of Mr. Stevens’ observations. 


The Magazines 


; As for the magazines, Mr. Stevens 
is not strong for the “Literary Digest,” 
as it interrupts consecutive thinking 
because it covers so many habits. He 





favors the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s —— 
and Scribner’s. 

Mr. Stevens advised his auditors not 
to be disturbed if they have not had a | 
college education. It is a handicap not 
to have had one; yet, he pities very | 
few who have not had such an edu- 


a Great American 


in ee eee F Insurance Company 


shoulder. Others have taken the chance 


and murdered it in cold blood through 
four wasted years of idleness and its 
attendant vices. Others learn and learn 


and learn but think never. You need 
not surrender to the college men at 


: * . INCORPORATED - 1872 
sight,” he said. 





PAID FOR LOSSES 
CHARTER FOR INSTITUTE 


we: $105,437,708.58 


Prominent Underwriters to Aid in Great 


Educational Movement for Young STATEMENT JANUARY a 1919 


Men in Insurance 


CAPITAL 
At a meeting of the Insurance Insti- $5,000, 000.00 


tute of America this week Frederick RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


Richardson, General Accident, was re- 15,2 3 1 dD { 2.92 


elected president. Mr. Richardson and ET SURPLUS 


his confreres are making the institute 
a vital force. E. R. Hardy is secretary, ,S 1 9, 50 9.0 2 


succeeding Benjamin Richardson. 


A committee of six prominent un- % 
derwriters has been appointed to se- * 


cure a charter for the institute: Clar- 





ence A. Ludlum, Charles L. Case, O. E. Mice 919457496 En Dee in Coal 
Lane, A. Duncan Reid, Benjamin Rush 
and Frederick Richardson. THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 


UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3lst, 1918 


CHAIRMAN ROOSEVELT DRIVE United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 
Hartford, October 28.~—-Richard M. by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
Bissell, president of the Hartford, was $5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 
state chairman of the Roosevelt drive. 


ee Home Office, One Liberty Street 











BIG WRITERS New York City 
READ Western Department Pacific Department 
WALTER H, SAGE, Gen’! Mér. GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen'l Agent 
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F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secg. 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
1819 1838 
General Fire Assurance Co. Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 
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To Ask Insurance 
Attitude of Candidates 


READY TO FIGHT 
Annual Meeting Held in Albany; Strong 
Resolutions Against State 
Encroachment 


By THOMAS G. FORD 
(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Albany, N. Y.; October 28.-—-At its 
annual convention today the Insurance 
Federation of New York went on rec 
ord in opposition to the proposed 
health insurance bill and other forms 
of legislation characterized in the con- 
vention as monopolistic state measures, 
and including old age vension and other 
measures growing out of the German 
system. Copies of resolutions passed 
in connection with these matters will 
be distributed to 10,000 insurance men 
in the state affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. Objection was raised to the atti- 
tude of the state and federal govern- 
ment which was said to be “controlling 
and competing at the same time.” 

F. M. Chandler President 

Frank M. Chandler, of Troy, was 
elected president, succeeding E. M. 
Griffiths, Albany, Other officers elected 
were George A. Scott, Waverly; A. J. 
Hollister, Rochester, and Ward H. Mc- 
Pherson, Buffalo, vice-presidents, and 
Stanley L. Otis, secretary, and C, A. 
Porth, treasurer. 

Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent, was 
unable to attend. Among the speakers 
were Henry H. Kohn, Albany; Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, New York, and Frank 
L. Gardner, Poughkeepsie. 

Resolutions were passed in support 
of the National Americanization move- 
ment, but reservation was made to in- 
dicate that Americanization can be ex- 
tended to legislation inspired by for- 
eign systems. There will be a spirited 
fight on the part of affiliated insurance 
men against incursions in the insurance 
business by the state. Candidates for 
the Assembly will be asked to outline 
their positions respecting insurance, 
and the Federation will support those 
agreeing with its members that further 
legislation, such as health insurance, 
shall be avoided. 

More than one hundred were in at 
tendance, and a spirit of enthusiasm 
prevailed. 

Assemblyman Gardner, a nominee for 
office in Dutchess County, went on rec- 
ord as unqualifiedly opposed to the 
health bill and similar legislation. 


FEDERATION 





ACTIVITY IN WEST 
William Millar, agency supervisor for 
the Western Department of the Home 
Insurance Company, has returned from 
a trip through his territory. Mr. Millar 
reports that while there is as yet no 
large increase in the amount of build- 
ing being done, there is every indication 
that things will start booming in the 
near future. Particularly in the larger 
cities, Mr. Millar noticed signs of in- 
creased activity in all kinds of business 

with the resultant prosperity. 


WITH IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
Arthur Willis is now in the under- 
writing department of the Importers & 
Exporters Insurance Company. For 
several years he has been with Fred S. 
James & Co., in a similar capacity. 


A Currency Question 
(From The 


An unfortunate development in con- 
nection with American business placed 
in this market has arisen over the 
question of currency. Apparently in 
consequence of the fluctuation in ex- 
change, underwriters are now being 
asked to issue their policies in dollars 
instead of in sterling, and some specu- 
lation has been caused by this demand. 
Naturally enough, it is not considered 
advisable or desirable that such a de- 
parture should be made, but. as the 
leading companies appear to be agree- 
ing to this course, others have felt 
bound to’ follow suit, although in dis- 
agreement with the proposal. 


Policy, London) 


The general opinion appears to- be 
that the value of the dollar is not 
likely to rise much further, in fact, the 
probability is rather the other way. 
At the same time underwriters are 
asked to agree to a project which really 
involves them in speculation in = ex- 
changes, for, although they will receive 
their premium at the current rate, 
losses will be payable at the rate cur- 
rent at date of payment. The practice 
hitherto has been to arrange the rate of 
exchange at the ineeption of the risk 
to apply throughout; in the case of 
covers for twelve months, this has been 
fixed from time to time as the occasion 
demanded Policies were then issued, 
either in sterling at the agreed rate of 
exchange, or for a sterling amount with 
the dollar equivalent stated in the pol- 
icy. This course appears to answer 
every legitimate purpose, and does not 
abuse the principle of the same value 
for premium as for loss. 

It does not seem to be _ stretching 
ihings too far to ask whether questions 
might not arise in connection with the 
revenue laws in cases where policies 
are issued in dollars without reference 
to a stated rate of exchange. Suppose 
a policy to be issued for 100,000 dollars, 
when the rate of exchange is 4.15. Pre- 
sumably. this would be stamped at the 
equivalent of £24,096, the duty amount- 
ing to 20s. 1d. But supposing a total 
loss arises which becomes payable when 
the exchange stands at 4.0 dollars to 
the £, the sterling amount payable 
would then he £25,000, and the policy 
would be insufficiently stamped. 

It may be that this point has already 
been gone into with the revenue authorvi- 
ties, but on the face of things there 
appears to be some danger in this direc- 
tion, and it would be well, in the in- 
terest of their own clients, for brokers 
to see that such a contingency is guard- 
ed against. 





Harvey A. Bush, who has been ap- 
nointed assistant secretary of the 
American Eagle, Continental and Fi- 
delity-Phenix, was brought up in an in- 
surance atmosphere, his father having 
been Western manager of the Fire As- 
sociation; and his grandfather general 
adjuster in the West for that company. 
Mr. Bush worked in his father’s office 
during vacations beginning with his 
tenth year. Later he became a special 
agent, and then an examiner for the 
Hartford. 


* * 


Senator J. S. Frelinghuysen was one 
of the orators who delivered an ad- 
dress on Theodore Roosevelt on Octo- 
ber 26. He spoke at the Emory Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Jersey City. 
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Fire, Marine, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


- MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., "Brooklyn, Special Agent 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........NEW YORK STATE 
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surance. 


N. Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 





America” 


‘The Leading FIRE [INSURANCE Co: of 


L819 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


‘One Hundred Years of Service 


Losses Paid over $174.000,000 
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J. R. Brennwald On 
Re-insurance Situation 





FOR INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 





Advocates Operation of Re-insurance 
Under Federal License With Home 
Office Assets Qualifications 





J. R. Brennwald, vice-president of 
Wemple & Co., in a letter to “The Spec- 
tator,” discusses the question of inter- 
national re-insurance, saying in part: 

“The abrogation of our present de- 
posit would not be advisable, because 
with a very small or no deposit at all, 
a foreign company’s business would be 
restricted to a minimum, in fact, it 
would be almost worthless. We need 
foreign reinsurance, and foreign coun- 
tries need us, that is understood, but 
we also need great reinsurance facili- 
ties, and in this respect foreign com- 
panies with no capital and surplus and 
their business limited to a very small 
amount, would never serve the pur- 
pose. 

“Therefore, the best solution for the 
allied governments is immediately to 
come to an agreement with the United 
States Government, to accept and al- 
low all ‘home office assets covering liar 
bility in the United States,’ and vice 
versa, American assets in foreign coun- 
tries. 

“The international reinsurance ex- 
change has also become a_ necessity. 
The more international reinsurance will 
be, the greater will be the guaranty to 
policyholders and direct writing insur- 
ance companies. 

“The San Francisco conflagration in 
1906 resulted in a loss of $350,000,000, 
of which amount a very important part 
was paid by foreign reinsurance com- 
panies. Suppose these San Francisco 
risks had been covered in California 
only (practically impossible), what 
would have been the result of this con- 
flagration? Disaster and conflagration 
cannot happen ali over the world at 
one time, but usually in one nation’s 
territory only, therefore the great bene- 
fit and the necessity of international 
reinsurance. 

“Reinsurance companies of all na- 
tions would pay their share of the loss, 
which if carried by the damaged na- 
tion’s companies alone, would undoubt- 
edly lead to a crisis and possibly bank- 
ruptcy. Therefore, I strongly advocate 
reinsurance operating under federal li- 
cense, home office assets qualifications 
and an international reinsurance ex- 
change, in order to bring about the 
greatest possible internationalization of 
reinsurance.” 


BRYANT WITH N. B. & M. 





L. S. Bryant has been appointed a 
special agent to assist State Agent 
Wood for the North British & Mer- 


cantile Insurance Company. Mr. Bryant 
will handle the State of Nebraska. 


PENNSYLVANIA BARN BURNERS 





State Fire Marshal Says There Is No 
Law to Punish These 
Arsonists 





The Pennsylvania State fire marshal 
in a statement to a Pennsylvania news- 
paper this week admits that in spite 
of the many barns burned by the care- 
lessness of tramps who enter without 
permission to sleep, there is no statute 
that will punish them. 

An $18,000 fire is reported from Gran- 
ville, Pa., where two colored men have 
confessed that they burned a barn. 


UNIFORMITY WELL UNDER WAY 

Complaint has been heard from New 
England examiners that the stamping 
offices vary in exactness. It is claimed 
that in some cases a stamping clerk 
will issue a criticism for an error, which 
some other stamping office would over- 
look. Due to the late installa‘ion of 
the uniform forms, many agents have 
not as yet received full supplies. The 
stamping offices make allowances for 
these cases, largely depending on the 
class and importance of the line. For 
example, a dwelling line might be 
passed without the uniform form, and a 
line on a mercantile risk would be 
criticised. One examiner in telling how 
he takes care of the criticisms says 
that the treatment depends on the 
agent. To some agents he writes a 
form letter and encloses a copy of the 
endorsement necessary to make the 
correction. This is usually in the small 
towns, where the agent is apt to be less 
well versed in insurance technicalities. 
If this method was tried with an agent 
in a large city, even though he never 
answered the request for corrections, 
the chances are that he would be of- 
fended, and think that the examiner 
was trying to be sarcastic. It is point- 
ed out that a great deal of tact and 
judgment must be used in requesting 
these corrections. 


STATE AGENT FOR MICHIGAN 

Oswald F. Merbitz has been ap- 
pointed a special agent of Michigan for 
the North British and the Common- 
wealth, succeeding C. A. Hallberg who 
has resigned. Mr. Merbitz will assist 
State Agent Moriarity. He started 
with the North British & Mercantile 
when it had a Chicago office and later 
was transferred to the New York office, 
where he has been for the past ten 
years. He was in the Chicago office 
for two years after having been a claim 
adjuster for one of the large depart- 
ment stores in that city. During the 
time that he has been with this com- 
pany he has had experience in many 
different departments, among them 
loss and accounts. All this work has 
well qualified him to handle his new 
position. 





Charles G. Smith has. been elected 
president of the Eastern Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference. 








Betrnit National Fire Insurance 
Company 


41-43 John R Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


PHILIP BREITMEYER F. J. HAYNES 
President Vice-President 

A. A. TEMPLETON GEORGE K. MARCH F. 
Vice-President Sec’y & Gen. Mer. 


JAMES M. TEAHEN 
Counsel 

Cc. COOK 
Treasurer 
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INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch RICHARD D. HARVEY 
92 William Street, New York United States Manager 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co. Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ......................$1,250,000.00 
de eee Sr 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,496,144.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 
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Greater Capacity for Local Agents 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 201 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
NEW YORE DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL LONDON 


“The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 














San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 

paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool. 


U. 8. Cash Assets, 


Dec. 31, 1918.... $17,083,985.30 
| 4,880,795.09 
Losses Paid by Chi- 

cago Fire, 1871... 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by 

Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 


Losses Paid by Bal- 


timore Fire, 1904 1,051,543.00 
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“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 


IVERPOOL. 





Insurance Co. rrp 


of Liverpool, England 


OVER 


$160,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United 
States 


HUGH R. LOUDON, 


‘LOB + Manager 

; (pw J. B. KREMER, 

i ee — Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, 


(A STOCK COMPANY) Agency Superintendent 
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Safety, Service and Satisfaction 








i. ~ | THE CONTINENTAL organization is 

z built on the foundation of Safety to our 
Assureds, Service to our Agents, and Satis- 
faction to both. ‘The soundness of every 
CONTINENTAL policy, and the Com- 
pany’s method of square dealing that keeps 
all honest claimants content, constitute the 


basis of CONTINENTAL Agency Service. 


Every CONTINENTAL man, in office 
or in field, is trained to give CONTINENTAL Service. 


The Agent derives benefit from that Service in direct ratio to 
the use he makes of it. 














" Whenever THE CONTINENTAL can serve you, the 
| Company invites you to call on it. | 


Co-operation will pay us both 





THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


HOME OFFICE: | 
80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Department: 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Western Department: 


J. R. Wilbur, Secretary 
332 So. La Salle St.. CHICAGO 








Canadian Department: 


W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
17 St. John Street, MONTREAL 
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Royal-Liverpool & London & Globe 
Share Amalgamation Agreement 


A despatch in the “Journal of Com- 
merce,” saying that the Royal intended 
to absorb the Liverpool & London & 
Globe caused widespread interest in 
fire insurance this week. 

On Wednesday morning the Royal 
received a message from London say- 
ing that a provisional agreement for 
the amalgamation had been signed. 
Walter Carter, attorney in this coun- 
try of the Royal, and Manager Frede- 
rick Day said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“The Royal and the Liverpool & 
London & Globe are both Liverpool 
companies, and their shares are held 
largely by men in the City of Liver- 
pool. The amalgamation was brought 
about largely by reason of the fact that 
these Liverpool men are pooling their 
interests. We wish to emphasize that 
there will be no change made in the 


management of these companies. Both 
companies will remain complete, sep- 
arate entities, with the managements 
to continue as before.” 

The “Journal of Commerce” story 
follows: 


“London, October 28.—A sensational 
insurance fusion is officially announced. 
The Royal Insurance proposes to ab- 
sorb the clei & London & Globe 


CONFERENCE VIOLATIONS 

Chicago, October 28.—That_practi- 
cally every company represented in the 
Western Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference had violated the conference 
rules in one way or another was tae 
declaration made at the meeting of the 
conference here last week by Charles 
E. Sheldon, Western manager of the 
American of Newark, who was chair- 
man of a committee appointed some 
time ago to investigate alleged irregu- 
larities. Chairman Sheldon read to 
the conference the names of a number 
of the comnanies which he declared 
had most flagrantly transgressed. Fred 
J. Sauter, retiring president, declared 
that 95 per cent of the troubles of the 
conference were the result of acts of 
conference members. 








Verging on Rate 
War in Cuba 
(Continued from page 1) 
be made to pay him a commission of 
20 per cent on the nremium of the 
other half not insured.” 

Formerly, the principal lines have 
been sugar and tobacco, but Cuba is 
prosperous and there is now a wide 
classification of business. The Ameri- 
can companies supervise their business 
from their Home Offices, while the 
British companies supervise from the 
other side. 


There is considerable mystery re- 
garding some of the rates which re- 
cently have been quoted, and which 
have landed business. Cuba has been 
attracting the attention of a large 
number of brokers, and some of them 
seem to have found a channel for plac- 
ing business at lower than tariff 
rates, some of it, of course, in non- 
admitted companies. Whether any 
tariff companies are cutting or not 
cannot be proved, but there is a feeling 
of unrest among the agents. 

In the meantime, the arbitration 
over the big Cuban sugar loss at Car- 
denas, Cuba (Charles E. Hughes, 
Robert J. Fox and Leo Levy, arbitra- 
tors), is still in process of arbitration, 
no report having been made yet. 


Insurance Company, giving one Royal 
five-pound share, having one pound five 
shillings called, plus one pound cash 
for each Liverpool & London & Globe 
share. The latter’s capital is £2,655,250 
in five-pound shares, with one pound 
per share, or £531,050 called. 

“The Royal's present capital is £2,- 
944,860 in ten-pound shares, with two 
pounds ten shillings paid. These snares 
will be split into two and fresh capital 
raised for issue to Liverpool & London 
& Globe shareholders.” 

On December 31, 1918, the United 
States Branch of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe had total assets of $17,- 
084,398; reserve for reinsurance of $9,- 
954,257; and surplus over all liabilities 
of $4,881,267. Its net premium income 
for 1918 was more than $11,600,000; its 
total income was more than $12,000,000; 
The Star Fire, formerly Liverpool & 
London & Globe, of New York, had 
total assets of more than $1,500,000. 
Its surplus over capital and liabilities 
was more than $500,000. Its net pre- 
mium income was more than $638,406. 

No foreign insurance company is bet- 
ter known in America or has greater 
prestige than the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, a reputation in part built up 


by its prompt payments of large losses 
in —_ ee. 


NEW INLAND BRANCH 

Chicago, October 24.—Edwin J. Per- 
rin, Jr., in charge of the inland marine 
department of the Automobile of Hart- 
ford, is in Chicago to establish a de- 
partment at the Chicago branca office 
to write inland transportation, includ 
ing motor truck contents floaters, 
salesmen’s floaters and registered mail 
insurance. 





BRANCH IN BELGIUM OPENED 

The Eagle, Star & British Dominions, 
of London, has opened a branch office 
in Antwerp, Belgium, under the man- 
agement of M. Francois Huys, a prom- 








COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


Limited of London 
United States Head Office 


55 John Street 





New York City | 
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| New Jersey = Co. 


Capital: 
One Million Dollars 


C. P. STEWART, President 
__ARTHUR HOYT, Vice- Pres. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
F. L. 
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= WESTERN DEPT:: 
— PACIFIC COAST DEPT:: 


inent Belgian insurance man. This 
office plans to handle all forms of in- 
surance. 


Cc. S. CAREY RESIGNS 

C. E. Carey, for the past six years 
manager of the industrial claim de- 
partment of the General Accident, has 
resigned and returned to New York. 
Mr. Carey was for some yeirs in charge 
of the industrial claims of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding at Boston and previ- 
ous to that was with the United States 
Casualty and Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Carey has made no announce- 
ment of his plans for the future. 

George B. Cresson, a 
Philadelphia underwriter, 


well-known 
died recently. 





Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. 





Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


. UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 

Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 

R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 

Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


Insurance fhedhenes Bldg. 
140 Sansome St., 


dN ININUNUUT = 





Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 
San Franc sco, SEELEY and CO., Mgr 











General Insurance Agents 


Lines Accepted Up to 
$500,000 


Surplus 


Represent 
Eighteen Companies 


411-13 WALNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. 

















BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Explosion—Riots, CiviZ 
Commotions and Strikes 


Statement, January 1, 1919 
ne ERNE RARER SN aes $2,462, 182.24 


ERCUUUOD udtenceshesvncedeseete 1,645,684.41 
Surplus in Unite States mee 816,497.83 
Total losses paid in Unite 
States from 1874 to YWIB, 
26,197 “*2 Se 


SROUIITUD  cocnssecncceiseseasss $ 
w. 


B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 





1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 


NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 








““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 18% 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,00,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departs ents 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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Red Cross Marine and 


War Risk Insurance 





No. 1—Conditions, Self Insurance Considered, Plan, Total Insurance 
and Premiums 


From Report of American 


At the time the Insurance Bureau was 
established in February, 1918, the Red 
Cross was sending shipments abroad at 
the rate of about $2,000,000 per month, 
with the value on a single vessel some- 
times as high as $1,000,000 and with the 
expectation that shipments and values 
would continuously increase. These 
shipments consisted of supplies of all 
kinds, both donated and purchased, in- 
cluding great quantities of hospital ma 
terial. The enemy submarine campaign 
was inflicting heavy losses on shipping, 
and as a consequence the rates for war 
risk insurance, covering .submarine and 
other war hazards were high, averaging 
at that time about three to four per 
cent to French Atlantic ports and five 
to seven per cent to Mediterranean 
ports. The marine insurance rete cov- 
ering ordinary perils of the sea was av- 
eraging three-fourths of one per cent. 
This made the outlay by the Red Cross 
for marine and war risk insurance a 
very large sum. We estimated that if 
shipments totalled $30,000,000 for the 
vear the premiums paid would be at 
least $1,200,000. 

The war risk insurance involving by 
far the larger premiums was placed 
principally with the United States Gov- 
ernment War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
which had been established at the be- 
ginning of the war to provide a market 
for these hazardous risks. The War 
Risk Bureau did not consider they had 
any authority under the law to make an 
agreement to return surplus premiums 
to the Red Cross and, therefore, pre- 
miums paid to this bureau had to be 
considered as a definite outlay. Part 
of the war risk insurance was placed 
with the regular stock companies, be- 
cause their- rates were slightly lower in 
given cases, and also because certain 
vessels of foreign registry were not 
eligible for the Government war risk 
insurance, 

Self Insurance Considered 

With this large outlay in view it was 
at once necessary to consider whether 
the Red Cross could itself properly as- 
sume all or any part of the war and 
marine risk in place of carrying insur- 
ance. Very careful consideration was 
given to this question by the War Coun- 
cil on several oceasions and written 
opinions were requested from members 
of our Insurance Advisory Committee, 
the Insurance Bureau, the Comptroller, 
und the Director of Department of Sup- 
plies. The prevailing opinion was that 
in view of the very heavy values on 
individual ships the Red Cross should 
continue to carry insurance against 
these risks at least until a sufficient 
record had been established on which 
to set up self-insurance funds along 
scientific lines. This decision was for- 
mally confirmed by the War Council at 
a meeting held July 24, 1918. 

Copies of the opinions for and against 
self-insurance will be found at the end 
of this report, and particular reference 
is made to the analysis of the situation 
by Mr. Hendon Chubb, who at this time 
was acting as advisor to the United 
States Treasury Department in connec- 
tion with the Government War Risk In- 
surance, 

As to the value for which the ship- 
ments should be insured it was decided 
that purchased goods should be insured 
at the purchase price, and that Chapter 
made goods should be insured at the re- 
placement cost of the materials out of 


Red Cross Insurance Bureau. 


which they were made, but not includ- 
ing the value of the volunteer labor, the 
thought being that this labor did not 
represent cash outlay by the Red Cross 
and that if the materials were replaced 
the labor would be volunteered again. 
This method resulted in a considerabie 
reduction of insurance value and con- 
sequent saving in premium. 

Plan Whereby Red Cross Assumed Part 
of War Risk on Each Shipment 
Adopted October 1, 1918 

For the purpose of compiling data on 
which to base a scientific plan of partial 
self-insurance the Insurance Bureau 
prepared and kept posted to date a chart 
showing the value of Red Cross goods 
shipped on each separate vessel. As 
soon as this chart showed a sufficient 
number of units of an average size the 
Insurance Bureau intended to recom- 
mend that the Red Cross assume a part 
of the war risk on each shipment. 
In September, 1918, it appeared to the 
Insurance Bureau that the number of 
individual shipments and average val- 
ues would justify the Red Cross in as- 
suming a portion of the war risk to the 
extent of $100,000 on any one vessel, 
and with the approval of Hendon Chubb, 
marine expert, on our insurance advis- 
ory committee, recommendation to that 
end was made to the War Council. At 
a meeting of the War Council held Oc- 
tober 1, 1918, this recommendation was 
considered and approved. 

Fund for Self-Carried Insurance 

As a part of this plan it was deemed 
advisable for the Red Cross to set up 
a special fund with which to replace 
goods which might be lost at sea and 
on which the Red Cross had assumed 
the war risk. Upon recommendation of 
the Insurance Bureau and of the Comp- 
troller of the Red Cross a fund ot $87,- 
401 was appropriated by the War Coun- 
cil on November 5, 1918, for this pur- 
pose. The amount of this fund was 
based upon an estimate of the premiums 
which the amount of the self-carried 
insurance wculd represent at current 
rates. No war risk losses occurred sub- 
sequent to October 1, 1918, and, there- 
fore, the Red Cross has not sustained 
any loss under the part of the risk 
assumed so there have been no charges 
against this fund. 

Total Insurance and Premiums 

The following statement shows the 
total amount of war risk and marine in- 
surance placed on Red Cross shipments 
everseas from January 1, 1918, to De- 
cember 31, 1918, together with the pre- 
miums paid on same. 

Marine Insurance: Amount of insur- 
ance, $49,789,509; premiums paid, $277,- 
330; average rate, 557. War Risk In- 
surance: Amount of insurance, $41,- 
331,702; premiums paid, $1,024,887; av- 
erage rate, 2.48. 

It will be noted that the war risk 
insurance placed is somewhat less in 
amount than the marine insurance. 
This was due to the plan of part self- 
‘insurance on war risk effective October 
1, 1918. 

When the armistice became effective, 
November 11, 1918, the principal part of 
the war risk ceased, the war hazard af- 
ter that date being confined to the risk 
of floating mines. The rate at once 
dropped to about one-eighth of one per 
cent, and at this low figure it was 
thought best to continue the insurance 
at least for a period of several months. 

; (To be continued) 
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THE HOME 


OF SERVICE 





In this day of big business, figures 
alone mean nothing. 


All of the leading companies have 
assets, surplus and reserves run- 
ning up into eight figures. 


Today the important things—the 
things that count—are stability 
and service; stability in business 
methods generally; stability of 
policy in the conduct of under- 
writing; and stability in the sense 
that the agent,the broker and the 





insuring public can depend upon 
the company under all circum- 
stances and conditions. 


These the Fireman’s Fund has 
demonstrated beyond question. 


The Fireman’s Fund has further 
adopted the title for its head office 
building The Home of Service, and 
by doing this has assumed the 
responsibility of demonstrating 
to the insurance world where 
The Home of Service is. 
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E. W. S. Morren Heads 
Marine Insurance Club 


HAS HAD INTERESTING CAREER 








Complete List of Officers and Directors 
Elected; Next Meeting at 
Waldorf November 10 





The newly elected board of directors 
of the Marine Insurance Club held its 
first meeting on October 22 at the com- 
mittee room of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 63 Beaver Street, 
and the following new officers of the 
club for the coming year were elected: 
E. W. S. Morren, Maritime Underwrit- 
ers’ Agency, president; J. Keegan, 
Johnson & Higgins, first vice-president; 
W. D. Winter, Atlantic Mutual, second 
vice-president; J. V. Lane, F. H. Price 
& Co., secretary, and A. P. Murtha, 
Overseas Underwriting Agency, treas- 
urer. 

Edward W. S. Morren, president, 
started his career in London thirty 
years ago, and in 1892 proceeded to the 
Far East where he held important po- 
sitions in Singapore and Calcutta until 
1903, when he joined the home office 
staff of the Western Assurance, of To- 
ronto, as underwriter. He held this 
position until 1916 when he came to 
New York with the Maritime Under- 
writers Agency. of which he is vice- 
president. 

Mr. Keegan, one of the directors of 
Johnson & Higgins, and head of the 
marine department, has been associ- 
a‘ed with that firm for twenty-four 
years, beginning is insurance career 
in 1895 when the offices of the firm 
were situated at 56 Beaver Street. Start- 
ing as a clerk, he worked his way up 
until he became manager of the marine 
department, and in 1915 was elected a 
director. Mr. Keegan was born in Liv- 
erpool, England, and came to this coun- 
try with his parents when he was abou’ 
six years of age. 

The second vice-president of the club, 
William D. Winter, who is also third 
vice-president of the Atlantic Mutual, 
is well known to marine underwriters 
along William and Beaver Streets, par- 
ticularly through his comprehensive 
volume entitled “Marine Insurance,” 
which was published last spring. Born 
in 1885, Mr. Winter secured a position 
with the Atlantic Mutual in 1901 and 
became an assistant underwriter in 
1909. . Two years ago he was elected to 
the office which he now holds. Last 
winter he conducted a series of lectures 
on the various phases of marine insur- 
ance at the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 
and while too busy this season to give 
these lectures, he plans to take them 
up again next year if possible. 

Mr. Lane, re-elected secretary of the 
Marine Insurance Club, was for s@v- 
eral years connected with the loss de- 
partment of Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 
until in 1907 he went to the Herbert 
Bradley Co. as secretary and treasurer. 
That concern was later succeeded by 
F. H. Price & Co., vessel and cargo 
surveyors and appraisers, of which con- 
cern Mr. Lane is partner with Mr. 
Price. 

The treasurer, Mr. Murtha, is a 
Brooklyn man who started as an office 
boy with the United States Lloyd’s 
twenty-one years ago. In 1911 he 
joined the Aetna as an underwriter and 
remained with that company until he 
transferred his connections to the Over- 
seas Underwriting Agency in October 
last year, where he serves as treasurer 
and one of the heads of the underwrit- 
ing department. 

The Marine Insurance Club, which 
now numbers between five and six hun- 
dred members, was organized for the 
Durpose of bringing together the lead- 
ing underwriters and brokers in the 
business. The club is now trying to 
obtain new quarters where the members 
May gather daily during the luncheon 
hour because they left their former 
meeting place at the Underwriters’ 


Club, William and Liberty Streets, on 
May 1. 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
club, on October 14, the following were 
elected directors: 

Wm. H. Young, Wm. H. Young & Co. 

E. W. S. Morren, Maritime Under- 

writing Agency. 

F. A. Wildnauer, Macomber Company. 

J. V. Lane, F. H. Price & Co. 

D. Rogers Englar, Harrington, Bing- 

ham & Englar. 

O. Kirkby, Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 

M. J. Kelly, Chubb & Son. 

C. M. Parker, Johnson & Higgins. 

A. P. Murtha, Overseas Underwriting 


Agency. 

W. D. Winter, Atlantic Mutual Ins. 
Co. 

R. T. Marshall, Willcox, Peck & 


Hughes. 

F. H. Osborn, F. H. & C. R. Osborn. 

C. Steendal, Northern Underwriting 
Agency. 

J. Keegan, Johnson & Higgins. 

H. Reid, Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

The next meeting will be held at the 

Waldorf Astoria on November 10. 
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Cc. O. La Croix, of Paris, Here 

Charles O. La Croix, president of La 
Croix & Co., Paris, marine underwriters 
and brokers, is in New York on a busi- 
ness trip, with his headquarters at the 
offices of Osborn & Co., 45 Wall Street. 
Mr. La Croix, who is one of the fore- 
most marine insurance men in Paris, 
is on the board of directors of several 
marine companies there in addition to 
being the head of his own organization. 

* x 
Brooklyn Agents Named 

The Maritime Underwriters’ Agency 
has appointed Mitchell & Brady, of 164 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, as agents in 
that borough for the automobile depart- 
ment of the Bankers & Shippers; and 
Perry Moses, of Sumter, S. C., has been 
named as general agent in South Caro- 
lina for the same company. 

* i oa 


T. F. Leahy Heads Hull Department 

T. F. Leahy, previously for several 
vears with Willcox. Peck & Hughes. has 
been appointed manager of the hull de- 
partment of Osborn & Co., murine un- 
derwriters, of 45 Wall Street. 

* + 
Maryland Field Covered 

F. H. & C. R. Osborn, American ma- 
rine representatives for the Scandinav- 
ian-American, of Christiania, have made 
Guthrie & Co., of Baltimore, Md., ma- 
rine agents for the State of Maryland. 

* * aa 

C. I. Clark Head of Chicago Office 

Charles I. Clark, of the Automobile of 
Hartford, has been sent by the New 
York office to Chicago to take over the 
management of the marine department 
there. He replaces H. R. Woolsey 
who was temporarily in charge, and 
who has now returned to the branch 
office of the Automobile in Philadei- 
phia, 

Mr. Clark, who was previously with 
the British & Foreign, has made a close 
study, in New York, for the last three 
months, of marine insurance conditions 
and his appointment as head of the 
Chicago branch marks the first serious 
attempt of the company to develop a 
profitable marine business in the Mid- 
dle-Western territory, according to C. 
R. Ebert of the New York office. 





WRITTEN BY “OBSERVER” 
The very complete and interesting 
story published in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, containing list of 
losses in and comments on the West 
Indies hurricane, was written for The 

Eastern Underwriter by Observer. 





A. M. Marrs, of the Atlas, returned to 
New York last week from a trip to 
South America, and sailed on the “Ad- 
riatic” for London. 
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WADE ROBINSON & CO.,.wc } 


MANAGERS Rigs 


Merchant Marine House New York City 
South William and Beaver Streets 

















Cable Address “LaBoyt” Established 1900 


LA BOYTEAUX & CO,, Inc. 
82 BEAVER ST. Insurance Brokers NEW YORK 


Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 
is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 














SERVICE IS THE SOUL 
OF INSURANCE 


lhe policies | safeguarding against loss or damage to overseas 
shipments—fire in home or factory property 
damage, etc., to motor car or other vehicle—all are for service 
in emergency. 


collision, fire, 


We have always considered the prompt settlement of all claims 
as our most important service to our clients. 


Our officers and department managers lay special emphasis on 
personal service, and are ready to co-operate with brokers and 
agents In every way. 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Marine Automobile 


Fire Insurance 





17 South William St. New York 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS _ $1,404,261.74 
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“Pools” Are Only 
Re-Insurance Pacts 





RUSH ON BURLAP ARRANGEMENT 





Another Batch of Washington Testi- 
mony Throwing Light on Marine 
Insurance Conditions 





In his appearance before the Sub- 


committee of the Committee on Mer- 


chant Marine and Fisheries at Wash- 
ington, President Rush, of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, was 


examined about “pools” in marine in- 


surance. 

Asked by Congressman Edmonds if 
there were any way in which a com- 
pany, not a member, could get into the 
“burlap pool,” Mr. Rush said: 

“Yas, to quote a lower rate they will 
get in in short order.” 

Continuing, he said: “The reasons for 
the establishment of the so-called pools 
—we call them marine insurance ar- 
rangements—are the large values of 
cargoes and the fact that we cannot 
get advice as to what our individual 
insurance-is on any ship prior to her 
sailing. We cannot rely on that. And 
we want to carry a line, say of $500,000. 
The vessel may have $2,500,000 worth 
of burlap on board, and if we did not 
have this reinsurance exchange between 
ourselves one individual company might 
find itself with $2,000,000 on its shoul- 
ders after the vessel had been at sea 
a couple of weeks. There would be 
great difficulty in getting reinsurance, 
and, of course, there might be a total 
loss before the information gets to us. 
So these reinsurance arrangements 
were gotten together in order that each 
company would take a certain share of 
it anyhow and the insurance risk could 
te distributed.” 

Mr. Edmonds: Now, these pools seem 
to be rather peculiarly constituted. The 
burlap pool seems to be divided into 
172 shares. 

Mr. Rush: Yes. 

Mr. Edmonds: And it seems that 
four companies, four interests, control 
the pool? 

Mr. Rush: 
trol? 

Mr. Edmonds: 
172 shares. 

Mr. Rush: That is true. It simply 
means they have the biggest share of it. 

Mr. Edmonds: They have the big- 
gest share of it. And these four in- 


How do you mean con- 


They have 87 out of 


’ terests are very closely allied to the 


English insurance market. 

Mr. Rush: They probably have a 
large share because they had a big 
share of the burlap business’ before 
this exchange was formed. 

Mr. Chindblom: Have 
shares any market value? 

Mr. Ruch: O, no. It is simply a 
division of the reinsurance. 

Mr. Edmonds: Do you belong to the 
coffee pool? 

Mr. Rush: 
a coffee pool. 

Mr. Edmonds: 
pool. There are quite an interesting 
iot of pools. 

Mr. Edmonds: We have a cotton 
pool and a burlap pool. 

Mr. Rush: Do not call them pools; 
they are reinsurance agreements. 


these 172 


I did not know there was 


There is a coffee . 


THINKS THERE IS RATE WAR 
Views of “Southern Marine Journal’; 
Believes Rates Should Keep 
Safe Level 
“The Southern Marine Journal,” pub- 
lished in Houston, Tex., prints, under 
the heading “Insurance Rate War,” the 

following editorial: 

“Some months ago we predicted a rate 
war between the old marine insurance 
companies and those brought into being 
by the recent war. At that time we 
expressed the hope that if such a war 
came it would do nothing more than 
lower marine insurance rates to a nor- 
Indications 
now point to the existence of such a 
war, and again we want to urge caution 
upon the participants in the hope that 
they will not carry the war forward to 
the extent of neutralizing the values 
for which the owners are paying. In 
other words, when an owner buys a ma- 
rine insurance policy he is buying pro- 
tection, and he wants protection as 
cheap as he can get it provided it is 
real insurance against loss. 

“Doubtless most or all of the older 
companies are financially able to stand 
a heavy loss, but it is more doubtful 
about some of the newer ones. If a 
ship is insured for a company at such a 
low rate that a. few disasters would 
wreck the company, then the policyhold- 
ers have not got insurance. Conse- 
quently, we do not believe that rates 
should go below a level that leaves the 
companies a fair operating margin and 
a fair profit.” 


mal and conservative level. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HVNULURAUNAUNONUOLUE ALLEN 





The Travelers Standard 


The October issue of The Travelers 
Standard, published monthly by the 
engineering and inspection division of 
The Travelers, of Hartford, contains 
two enlightening illustrated articles on 
steam turbines. One describes the new 
100,000 horsepower _ triple-compound, 
condensing steam turbine of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New 
York, considered the most powerful 
steam engine in the world, and the 
other deals with reciprocating engines 
and turbines. An article entitled 
“Helium for Balloons” takes up the pos- 
sibility of the use of helium gas as a 
substitute for the highly inflammable 
hydrogen gas. 

= & e 


Bernard J. ‘White, head counter clerk 
in the metropolitan department of the 
United States Casualty Co. for the past 
three years, has resigned to accept a 
position as liability underwriter in the 
New York branch office of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. White began his insurance 
career with the Casualty Company of 
America in 1904, being attached to the 
claim department. After several years’ 
experience in that department he was 
transferred to the liability underwrit- 
ing department, where he remained 
until his connection with the U. S. 
Casualty. Mr. White was a corporal 
in the 105th infantry and was wounded 
in the battle at Mt. Kemmel, July 
26, 1918. 
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WM. H. McGEE & CO. 
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15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department U. S. Managers 


St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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Great American Ins. Co., New York 
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Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Providence Washington Insurance Coe. 
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NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Hartford, conn. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,014,237.98 
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Risk Insurance 


Losses made PAYABLE in all parts of the world 


Columbia Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
ALBERT ULLMANN, President 
General Agents Marine Department 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 


Bank Burglary 
Losses Itemized 


REPORT TO BANK ASSOCIATION 














First Time This Business Has Been 
Separated From Other Associated 
Lines 





The Burglary Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has submitted figures to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association covering the 


past 18 or 19 months showing the 
actual loss by states (shown below) 
paid in connection with bank burg- 


jiaries and hold ups and the cases still 





pending divided into two classes, as 
follows: 
Robbery 
Paid Outstanding 
AZIZONE. w000005 ao 
Arkansas ...... 17,120 $5,000 
California ..... 20,571 sonnel 
Colorag@o ...... 100 
oS ee pS ; ee 
Indiana ....... 36,844 «ss nccsees 
ree 11,508 20,000 
eee 86,249 21,935 
Kentucky ..... 1,000 
Louisiana 10,000 7,000 
Michigan ..... 5.502 5 dane's-Son 
Missouri ...... 63,173 50 
Minnesota ..... 655,271 11,500 
New Mexico ... 1,343 hess ti 
New York ..... i ere 
I nied sisideans 18,293 aes 
Oklahoma ..... 33,644 23,000 
OTEBZON 2. cee rer 
Pennsylvania .. 2,728 400 
South Dakota 3,500 
Tennessee ... S205 8 8 sewears 
re 475 1,000 
Washington S205 8  wwecece 
West Virginia . ee 
Wisconsin ..... 3,300 —....... 
Wyoming ...... 300 
Totals ....$593,725 $90,885 
Burglary 
Paid Outstanding 
APTIGORE:. 2.00005 re 
Arkansas ..... 8.162 $600 
California a 820s ih heen 
Colorado ...... —— seemed 
eee _—— £4 8 e£vvreosx 
Georgia ....... 6,808 5,150 
Illinois 61,379 4,008 
TNGIANA 2.040.005 10,153 267 
eee ee 
Kansas ....... 12,882 2,802 
Kentucky ..... aa rrr 
Maryland ..... Se 8 8 ‘édeene 
Michigan ...... 6,195 825 
Mississippi .... — 8 8=—Ss ta ee 
Missouri ...... 14,188 100 
Minnesota ..... | ee 
Montana ...... +, oor 
New Mexico ... 
Nebraska ...... ree 
New York ..... S260 @8=—Ss tt ws ms 
North Carolina . — 4 eave’ 
North Dakota rr 
MNO sass cec exe 5.098 1,750 
Oklahoma ..... 292 445 
Oregon 53 345 71 
Pennsylvania .. ee ee 
South Carolina. —c 8=—=O«w 
South Dakota.. ae 
i ee 508 554 
Washington ... 74 300 
West Virginia: . See 
Wisconsin ..... 691 200 
ee 200 
Totals ....$176,293 $17,272 
CYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 


The 1919 Annual Cyclopedia of Insur- 
ance, published by R. B. Caverly, New 
York, is off the press.* It contains more 
than 690 pages, is divided into sections 
embracing all classes of insurance, and 
contains much of value in the way of 
biographical matter and other data. 





Filling in Where 
Compensation Fails 
INSURANCE 





SOLD WHOLESALE 





Advantages of Co-operative Plan to 
Employer and Employes; Table of 
Rates and Benefits 





Selling disability insurance whole- 
sale, on the co-operative plan, is briefly 
this, as described by the North Amer- 
ican Accident: 

Occupational accidents: To pay full 
benefits from the first day for a period 
of two weeks for disability resulting 
from accidents of occupation, thus pro- 
viding indemnity for the first days of 
disability which are not covered by 
compensation insurance 

To pay half benefits from 
to the twenty-sixth week of disability 
resulting from ot¢cupational accidents, 
thus supplementing compensation 
benefits. 

Non-occupational accidents: To pay 
full benefits from the first day of dis- 
ability, for a period of twenty-six weeks, 
resulting from non-occupational acci- 
dents. All accident benefits are effect- 
ive from date of contract. 

Sickness: To pay full benefits for 
a period of sixteen weeks, after the first 
seven days of disability from sickness, 
provided, however, that no sickness in- 
demnity shall be paid for any disease 
occurring within the first thirty days 
from date of policy, or that was con- 
tracted prior to date of policy. All sick- 
ness benefits are effective thirty days 
from date of contract. 

Death: This benefit to be paid in 
event of death by accident, either occu- 
pational or non-occupational. 

Schedule of Benefits and Cost 
Age limits 16 to 60 years. 


the third 
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1 $100.00 $20.00 $1.50 $0.50 
2 159.00 30.00 1.75 .75 
3 200.00 40.00 2.00 1.00 
4 250.00 50.00 2.25 1.25 
5 300.06 60.00 2.5 1.50 
6 350.00 70.00 2.75 1.75 
7 400.00 80.00 2.00 2.00 
What It Is—What It Does 


It furnishes the same amount of ben- 
efits at the same cost to all employes, 
men or women, without classification as 
to occupaticn, medical examination or 
discrimination on account of sex. 

It eliminates all possibility of extra 
assessment or increased cost by fav- 
ing fixed rates guaranteed by an old line 
stock company. 

It provides definite payments for dis- 
ability to employes at less than the 
usual cost of same when purchased 
under policies classed by occupation 
with different benefits and different 
cost to each employe. 

It gives to employes the privilege to 
continue insurance after leaving serv 
ice, by his paying the premium direct 
to the company or agent, and elim- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus over all liabilities....... 
Losses paid to June 30, 1919., 


The Con.pany’s Lines: 
hery Larceny, Theft, Plate 
bility, En ployers’ Liability, 
Con.pensation, Automobile, 
Liability, Teams’ Liability. 


Glass, 
Public 
(Liability, 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 3, 1919 






Fidelity, Surety, Accident, Health, Disability, Burglary, Rob 
Druggists’ 
Liability, 
Property 


14,718,.231.84 


2/342, 306.88 
63,667 ,495.03 


Lia- 
Workmen's 
Physicians’ 


Owners’ and Tenants’ 
Fly Wheel, 


Collision), 


Liability, 
Steam Boiler, 
Damage and 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





ve. Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
‘Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








A MATTER OF INDIFFERENCE 





Comment of President Wilson, of Casu- 
alty Agents, on Louisville Con- 
vention’s Expiration Action 


W. G. Wilson, president of the Na 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 


Agents, was in New York this week. 
Asked by The Eastern Underwriter 


the 


Insurance 


thought of the action of 


Association of 


what he 
National 
Agents in lining up company attitudes 
regarding ownership of casualty expir- 
ations he said the action taken was a 
matter of indifference. He explained 
in casualty in- 


that agency conditions 
surance differ from agency conditions 


in fire insurance; that the same regula- 
tions do not necessarily apply to both. 

Mr. Wilson is also a member of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, but did not attend the Louis- 
ville convention. 





sion paid. 








General Building 














desidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 








Ryan Manager of 
National Council 


REAL COMPENSATION EXPERT 
Long Service With New York Insur- 
. . . 
ance Department; Resigns From 
Equitable 
Ryan has resigned as 
the 
the 


general 


Harwood E. 
accident insur 
Equitable, in 
manager of 
Workmen's 
succeeding 


superintendent of 
ance department of 
order to become 
the National 
Compensation 
Colonel S. Herbert Wolfe, general man 


Council of 
Insurance, 


ager pro tem. No more satisfactory 
appointment could be made. Mr. Ryan 
has been in the insurance public eye 


ever since his connection with the New 
York 
he was actuary and in 1915 was chosen 
the 


conference 


Insurance Department, of which 


first general compen- 
held in 
He is a member of both 


chairman of 
ation rating ever 
this country. 
the Actuarial 
the Casualty 
Society; is level 

clear sighted, and 

pleasing personality. 


America and 
Statistical 


Society of 
Actuarial and 

unusually 
strong and 


headed, 
has a 
revision of workmen's 
compensation insurance rates, particu- 
larly with regard to Virginia rates, is 
on the calendar for early action by the 
National Council of Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance. 


A general 
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Favorable Health Statistics -of 
the Summer of 1919 

The health statistics of the leading 
cities of the United States, and for the 
insurance companies, show that the 
mortality has been lower and health 
conditions in general more favorable 
during the past summer than during 
any corresponding period in recent 
years. Public health workers attrib- 
ute much of this low mortality to the 
cool, comfortable weather prevailing 
throughout the summer and to the fact 
that the influenza epidemic of last fall 
and winter caused the premature deaths 
of a good many people suffering from 
chronic diseases. These deaths would 
have occurred under ordinary conditions 
throughout the spring and summer of 
1919. 

The figures available in the records 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, industrial department, during the 
three months July to September this 
year show exceedingly low mortality 
rates from the acute infectious diseases 
of children, measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough and diphtheria as com- 
pared with the corresponding months 
of previows years. Typhoid fever shows 
a low death rate. This is encouraging 
because it is a sign of sanitary progress 
throughout the country. Diarrhea and 
enteritis, infantile intestinal diseases 








which have their maximum incidence 
during the summer in the Eastern and 


Central part of the United States, 
showed this year one of the lowest rates 
on record. The diseases and conditions 
associated with child bearing also indi- 
cate improvement over the figures for 
preceding summers. Beginning with 
the month of September, there was a 
slight increase in the death rate for 
influenza and pneumonia, not enough, 
however, to warrant the conclusion that 
the epidemic conditions of last year 
would be repeated this autumn. 


General Manager F. Norie-Miller, 
from the home office, tendered a recep- 
tion to the American representatives 
of the General Accident at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, on Thursday 
afternoon of last week. The company’s 
representatives were in three days’ con- 
vention. On Friday the conference was 
adjourned to Atlantic City. 

Benjamin A. Ruffin, New York man- 
ager of the General, characterized the 
meeting of company executives and 
leading agents held at Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City last week in celebration 
of the twentieth anniversary of the en- 
trance of the company into America as 
a “real happy get-together and mutual 
congratulatory affair.” For 1919 is not 
only an anniversary date, he said, but 
also the biggest business year in the 
history of the company and the spirit 
of elation shown at the gathering was 
real and justified. 


Joint Supervision Requirements 





By George R. Wentz, Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


In the writer’s experience in the 
surety bond business he has come in 
contact with many agents who pay little 
attention to judicial fiduciary bonds, 
and he has observed that one reason 
for this is the misunderstanding of the 
joint supervision requirements exacted 
by many companies on certain classes 
of risks. The consummation and hand- 
ling of such arrangements appear to the 
average representative as an_ insur- 
mountable mountain of detail, and sev- 
eral agents of my acquaintance will not 
write a judicial bond where joint super- 
vision of the assets is regarded as 
necessary. This attitude is unwarranted, 
and is due largely to a misconception 
of what is expected of the agent. 

Joint supervision, or “joint control” 
as it is spoken of in surety parlance, 
does not mean that the agent shall in- 
terest himself in the management of 
the estate to the extent of a co-fiduciary ; 
nor does it mean that he shall keep 
books for the principal; nor that he 
shall be financially responsible for the 
safety of the risk. Joint control means 
that the agent, through the exercise of 
a supervisory control over the assets 
and by contact with the fiduciary, shall, 
within reason, keep himself informed as 
to the conduct of the administration of 
the estate, and offer helpful advice for 
the guidance of the fiduciary. So it may 
be said that the object of joint control 
is to protect the bulk of the estate, and 
this is not necessarily to be attained 


only through making the agent a martyr 
to petty exactions. 
What Experience Shows 

Most surety companies regard the 
protection afforded by joint control 
necessary in long term risks, such as 
guardians, testamentary trustees, and 
other bonds which are contemplated to 
run through a period exceeding four or 
five years. Experience has shown that 
it is upon such risks that the companies 
have suffered their heaviest losses; the 
funds are not safeguarded by the vigi- 
lance of a dozen or more legatees, dis- 
tributees, or creditors, and often the 
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CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
COLLISION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
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courts will excuse the fiduciary from 
making frequent accountings. Per- 
haps, through having possession of 
property for a long time, it is natural 
for one to feel that he has acquired 
some personal rights in it and may 
make use of it as his own. Would this 
not be especially true of a mother who, 
as guardian of her minor child, has 
control over property which she had 
helped her deceased husband to accum- 
ulate? 


Joint control is always necessary 
when the principal is unknown to the 
agent, or is of uncertain business 
capacity and inexperienced in the 
duties he is about to undertake. Not 
long ago the writer reviewed an appli- 
cation wherein an administrator frank- 
ly expressed his intention of disposing 
of all the personal property of the es- 
tate at once and purchase two auto- 
mobile trucks with which to engage in 
the transfer business. Such a method 
of enhancing the value of the estate, 
although the intention may be good, is 
not regarded as necessary by the 
courts, and while the bond mentioned 
was not a large one the premium was 
not sufficient to undertake a guarantee 
of the success of such a commercial] 
venture. Then too, there are certain 
risks which one can see from the ap- 
plication will never be properly closed 
out unless some control is exercised 
over the funds; as where the estate is 
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“purely a family affair.” In such estates 
it is rarely the intention of the executor 
or administrator to make a settlement 
in court, and consequently the surety 
may be compelled to carry the liability 
indefinitely. When a settlement is in- 
sisted upon it is usually found that the 
funds have been distributed without re- 
serving sufficient to pay the premiums 
upon the bond or the costs incident to 
making a legal settlement of the estate. 

Other cases where joint control is 
generally regarded as necessary, is 
where the principal is a wé6man inex- 
perienced in business matters. Our 
suffragette sisters may take exception 
to this statement, but let it be ex- 
plained that the necessity arises from 
inexperience alone for as a strictly 
honesty risk the ladies are far above 
the men, and should be entitled to a 
lower rate as they are in some classes 
of fidelity bonds. 


An Important Safeguard 


One of the important safeguards in- 
tended by the exercise of joint control 
is to know that the funds are deposited 
in a bank which is commonly regarded 
as being sound, and in such manner as 
to be clearly identified as funds be- 
longing to the estate and subject to 
withdrawal at pleasure. The surety 
will be responsible for the solvency of 
the bank if the principal does not ex- 
ercise proper care in selecting it, and 
the surety is usually responsible for 
loss where the deposit is made in the 
individual name of the principal; in 
fact such method of depositing is often 
regarded as a conversion of the funds. 
Time deposits are sometimes placed in 
the category of loans for which the 
surety will be responsible. 

Joint control as a means of prevent- 
ing premature distributions has saved 
many a loss to surety companies. In 
most states an executor or administra- 
tor must wait until the period allowed 
creditors in which to file their claims 
has expired before they may safely dis- 
tribute the estate. It is often difficult 
for the fiduciary to stand-off distributees 
who are clamoring for their shares, and 
usually they are made to pay for the 
chances they take in yielding to such 
demands. Who can know what debts 
remained urdischarged at the time of 
the decedent’s death? Who can know 


what liability may attach to the estate 
through the decedent having endorsed 
a note, or become surety upon a bond? 
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A case I have in mind well illustrates 
this point: An administrator, a son 
of the decedent, through his familiarity 
with his father’s affairs “knew” there 
were no debts, and it is true that there 
were none at the time he made distri- 
bution just three months before the ex- 
piration of the period allowed creditors 
in which to file their claims. But he 
did not know that his father, fifteen 
years prior to his death, had become 
surety fer a friend as guardian of a 
minor ward. The friend’s death brought 
to light 2 deficit in the ward’s estate 
which resulted in a demand being made 
upon the administrator. That prema- 
ture distribution cost him six thousand 
dollars, and not one cent was he able 
to recover from the persons to whom 
he made the distribution. There is no 
relief for a fiduciary who takes it uvon 
himself to distribute an estate before 
the expiration of the period allowed for 
the presentation of claims, and it is 
difficult to understand the marked 
tendency of sc many persons to take 
this unnecessary risk upon themselves. 
Long Term Joint Risks 

In long term risks joint control best 
serves its purpose by keeping the fidu- 
ciary and his surety safeguarded from 
bad investments. ‘There is a certain 
amount of gambling blood in all of us, 
and it is often difficult to overcome the 
desire to get rich quick when a 10 per 
cent a month investment is alluringly 
presented while our money is lying 
comparatively idle at 5 per cent a year. 
The fiduciary’s natural desire to en- 
hance the value of the estate is likely 
to run away with the good reasoning 
that in so investing he is bearing all 
the risk without any possible personal 
gain. ‘There are numerous risks being 
carried by surety companies where im- 
proper investments have been made, 
the result of which will be known only 
when the inevitable day of reckoning 
arrives. The only hope, a forlcrn one 
at its best, is that the beneficiary will 
be lenient in his treatment of the prin- 
cipal. While I can recall scores of such 
cases there is one which has always 
struck me more forcibly than the rest 
because of the prominence of the man. 
He has several times held the highest 
public office which can be bestowed by 
the people of his city and, as a lawyer, 
was expected to be thoroughly familiar 
with his duties in handling trust funds. 
Kighteen years ago one of the larger 
companies executed this man’s bond as 
guardian of his minor children. Two 
months after he received the funds he 
invested every cent of them in the 
stock of a concern which existed only 
in the imagination of the promoters 
who divided the prize money on a train 
bound for no-one-knows-where. For all 
these years this company has _ been 
carrying this liability which is increased 
annually by compound interest. Their 
only chance is that the children will re- 
linquish their rights as they come of 
age rather than cause their father em- 
barrassment—not financial embarrass- 
ment. for he is not worth a Bull Nickel 

Story About an Old Family 


About the same number of years ago 
the same company became surety upon 
the bond of a member of one of the 
“oldest families” which regarded that 
day lost when the “Transcript” was not 
within reach. His ancestors were regu- 
lar customers at Paul Revere’s silver 
shop, and were numbered among those 
who crowded upon the Mayflower, and, 
later, stuck feathers in their hair to at- 
tend a certain well known social affair 
where tea was, served at the expense of 
King George III. The bond covered 
him as trustee of an estate of which his 
Sister, whose tastes ran to Pomeranian 
pups and pearl necklaces, was sole ben- 
eficiary. Each year this trustee would 
religiously file his account with the 
court and send a copy to the company. 
Perhaps that was the reason little at- 
tention was paid to the risk. But it oc- 
curred to one of the company’s special 
representatives to audit this trustee’s 
books just the same as he would those 
of trustees whose ancestors had not 
Sailed on the Mayflower. The repre- 


sentative became insistent, whereupon 
a pearl-handled Colt furnished the 
ticket for the homeward journey and 
the closet door of the “oldest family” 
swung open to receive another skeleton. 
He left sister a note of explanation and 
a word of advice: “Wall Street,” he 
wrote, “has been too much for me, but 
the bonding company has been well 
paid and should be made to pay you in 
full.” The company’s premiums amount- 
ed to less than five hundred dollars an1 
the loss to almost forty thousand. 

But it is not through apprehension of 
dishonesty that joint control arrange- 
ments are insisted upon. If such feel- 
ing existed the company would not ex- 
ecute the bond under any condition. 
This fact should be impressed upon 
those to whom joint control appears as 
a reflection upon their honesty and in- 
tegrity. It is the pit-falls in the man- 
agement of the estate which cause 
the most trouble, and some of these 
are such that even the most careful 
and experienced fiduciaries often find 
difficulty to avoid. In this country the 
fiduciary has not the benefit of definite 
laws governing his duties; the statutes 
and decisions of the states are not 
alike; and there is hardly a rule in pro- 
bate practice to which there is no ex- 
ception. Therefore, ought a person with 
little or no experience in handling es- 
tates, a business unlike any other, take 
the suggestion of joint supervision as 
a reflection upon his honesty or intez- 
rity? ‘There are persons, among them 
lawyers who have handled trust estates 
for years and are thoroughly familiar 
with their duties, who prefer that joint 
control shall be exercised by the surety 
upon their bond. They value the sug- 
gestions which the company may make 
from time to time, and appreciate th 
impression made upon the beneficiaries 
by this added feeling of security. 

If the applicant is a reasonable per- 
son it is not difficult to overcome any 
illegitimate objection he may make to 
joint control. But there are legitimate 
reasons advanced; as where the estate 
is of such nature as to require the fi- 
duciary to make frequent expenditures, 
and so cause him considerable incon- 
venience in going to the agent’s office 
to have checks countersigned. As _ be- 
fore stated, joint control is for the pur- 
pose of protecting the bulk of the ¢s- 
tate, and this objection can be over- 
come by having a separate deposit on 
which checks may be drawn without 
the countersignature of the agent. It 
is not difficult to estimate the amount 
necessary for such a “working ac- 
count,” and it can be replenished from 
the main account under joint super- 
vision as receipts are exhibited indi- 
cating that the money is being properly 
expended. For the sake of convenience 
it is sometimes satisfactory to the com- 
pany that the principal’s attorney shail 
act as joint control custodian, provided 
that the attorney is known to be careful 
and reliable. 

Much unpleasantness and unneces- 
sary letter writing could be avoided if 
the agent would endeavor to under- 
stand just what the company expects in 
the exercise of joint control. Not long 
ago an agent informed his company 
that he is exercising joint control of a 
bank account but as it was more con- 
venient for the principal he was allow- 
ing him to draw checks without them 
being countersigned and had so _in- 
formed the bank. Still another agent 
wrote that he had taken joint control 
over certain securities by having them 
lodged in a safe deposit box which was 
accessible to the principal, but to which 
he himself had not access alone. It is 
difficult to understand just what con- 


cepntion these agents had of joint super- 


vision. Joint control means that the 
funds of the estate shall be deposited 
in such manner that checks will not be 
honored unless countersigned by the 
person appointed to represent the com- 
pany for that purpose; and that all se- 
curities shall be deposited in a safe 
deposit box to which access can be had 
by the principal only in the presence 
of such person. The agent should re- 
port in detail how the joint control ar- 
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rangement will be carried out, and 
should furnish a list of the property 
subject to such joint supervision 

It is not to be understood that all 
agents object to exercising joint con- 
trol. On the contrary there are many 
who welcome it as an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with their 
client, and to obtain other lines of in- 
surance from him. Also. by being able 
to influence deposits, the agent may 
control the bonding and insurance of 
the bank which he favors. The agent 
who thoroughly understands joint con- 
trol can effect and handle it without ob- 
jection on the part of his client, and 
without trouble or annoyance to him- 
self. 

Bond. 

Inventory. 

Accounts, settlement and discharge. 

Claims. 

Insolvent Estates. 

Claims of representative against es 
tate. (Woerner) 

Widow’s allowance. 

Continuing business. 

Sale of real estate. 

Removal. 

Investments. 

GEORGE R. WENTZ, 
Judicial Department, 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of 
Maryland. 


Where Compensation Fails 


(Continued from page 219 


inates all thought of patronage or per 
sonal profit. 

It allows each employe to select the 
amount of benefits he desires, up to 89 
per cent of his earnings 

Its sickness provisions and benefits 
are very liberal and are paid whethe1 
the insured jis confined to the house or 
not, so long as satisfactory evidence of 
inability to work is furnished. This 
provision is unusual, and is included in 
only the most expensive contracts 

It gives an individual policy to each 
employe. 

It provides a specially prepared an 
nouncement for each employe which 
explains plan and benefits to him ina 
imple, clear, brief manner 

Advantages to the Employer 

It creates contentment and _ there- 
fore tends to longer service on the part 
of each individual emplove and a re 
duction of labor turnover cost 

It improves the character of the 
service rendered by employes by re 
turning them to work in better physical, 
financial and mental condition, anl 
naturally, increases production. 

It costs you nothing to install and 
maintain this proposition for your em- 
ployes. 
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And the other gg have just been waiting for some 
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over .“.merica, you can make a prefit on lyr-lvters—a 
real profit. 






l'vr-Fyter is the one real extinguisher for automo 
biles. It is panic-proof. Anyone can use it instinctively. 
No chance for mistake. It shoots farther and harder. 
Pumps air not liquid and accumul ites pressure, render- 
ing continuous pumping unnecessary. 





Write for Our Proposition to Insurance Agents 


Vhe Fyr-Fyter Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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